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THE PRESIDENCY 


“Give!” 

President Hoover started a six-week 
nation-wide campaign to raise millions of 
dollars locally for local relief. A non- 
Government enterprise actively headed by 
Newton Diehl Baker, this cash drive con- 
stitutes the backbone of the President’s 
program for getting the country through 
the winter and figures conspicuously in 
the political record on which he seeks 
re-election. Having promised in his stump 
speech at Cleveland that no “deserving” 
citizen shall starve (see p. 13), President 
Hoover sat down at his Cabinet table and 
appealed by radio to “the great heart of 
the American people.” He spoke of “a 
wealth of human sympathy” and “the 
precious warmth of a friendly hand.” He 
concluded : 

“Let me say no richer blessing can fill 
your own hearts than the consciousness on 
some bleak winter's evening that your 
generosity has lighted a fire upon some 
family’s hearth that otherwise would be 
black and cold and has spread some fam- 
ily table with food where otherwise chil- 
dren would be wanting. I wish my last 
word to you to be the word GIVE!” 


@ In an address to the American Bar 
Association, President Hoover, naming no 
names, warned against a betrayal “by 
false prophets of a millennium promised 
through seductive but unworkable and 
disastrous theories of government,” urged 
all good lawyers to “defend our system 
of government against reckless assaults 
by designing persons” (see p. 21). Next 
day the President laid the cornerstone of 
the Supreme Court’s new home (see col. 3) 
and in the evening held a White House 
reception for the Judiciary. At this levee 
2,000 Bar Association members were 
added to 3.000 regular guests making it 
the largest in recent White House history. 
For an hour and 40 minutes the President, 
standing in the Blue Room, shook hand 
after hand after hand. Many an exuberant 
guest, ignorant of White House etiquet, 
wrung the President’s fingers instead of 
allowing him to do the shaking. The Presi- 
dent’s hand turned red and began to swell. 
Jeweled rings cut into his palm and finger 
tips. The President noticed he was get- 
ting blood on ladies’ white gloves. He 
felt fatigued. White House Physician Joel 
Boone ordered him to cut short the or- 
deal, retire upstairs. Behind were left 
several thousand unhandshaken guests. 
Next day the President appeared with a 
bandage around his fingers (see cut). 


€ To President Hoover, who has vigor- 
ously defended the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
on the stump, was presented last week a 


petition from 180 economists, most of 
them college professors, asking him to 
flex duties downward. The _petition’s 
sponsor was Columbia’s James Cummings 
Bonbright. Its gist was that current rates 
increase unemployment, strangle foreign 
trade, produce tariff reprisals, delay world 
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Wide World 
PRESIDENT HOOVER 
His friends drew blood. 


recovery—all arguments the President has 
repeatedly denied. 

@ “Gentlemen, I am glad to see you.” 
declared President Hoover as ten khaki- 
clad men and two women filed into his 
office. They represented the Bonus Ex- 
peditionary Force’s recent convention at 
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Uniontown, Pa. Beside the President 
stood Veterans’ Administrator Hines. In 
his hand Hoke Smith, B. E. F. leader, 
carried a sealed envelope. In the envelope 
was a petition for clothing, cots, a 15¢ 
per day food ration and full Bonus pay- 
ments. Also in the envelope was a B. E. F. 
resolution addressed to the President: 
“We do hereby censure you and those of 
your Administration who took part in the 
forceful eviction of the B. E. F. from 
Washington.” Smith laid his envelope on 
the President’s desk. President Hoover 
observed that its contents were a gross 
insult to the dignity of his office and 
therefore he would not receive it. Hoke 
Smith picked it up, handed it to General 
Hines who put it in his pocket. In silence 
the B. E. F. delegates listened to a good- 
natured lecture in which President Hoo- 
ver told them he disagreed with some of 
their objectives but was glad they had 
determined not to repeat “the scenes that 
occurred in Washington last summer.” 
The delegates marched out, all smiles. 


JUDICIARY 


Cornerstone 
(See map) 
Overalled workmen put down their 


tools and the clang of machinery was 
briefly hushed one grey morning last week 
as a distinguished throng in top hats and 
cutaways congregated about an unfinished 
mass of steel and stone east of the Capitol 
Plaza. Close to the rising marble wall of 
the skeletal building stood a temporary 
platform up to which President Hoover 
marched. He removed his silk hat. The 
throng did likewise. Behind the President 
came Chief Justice Hughes and seven as- 
sociate justices of the Supreme Court, all 
in black robes, five in black skull caps.* 
Ranged on seats below them were Secre- 
tary Stimson, Attorney General Mitchell, 
Secretary Adams, French Ambassador 
Claude!, Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Marquess 
of Reading, onetime British Ambassador 
to the U. S., Paul Reynaud, onetime 
French Minister of Justice, President 
Newton Wesley Rowell of the Canadian 
Bar Association and several thousand 
members of the American Bar Association 
which was holding its annual meeting in 
Washington (see p. 21). They were all 
present to witness the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the Supreme Court’s new 
home. 

The ceremony, presided over by Presi- 
dent Guy Atwood Thompson of the Bar 
Association, opened with a speech by John 
William Davis, representing the Bar of 

*Absent was the eighth, Mr. Justice Brandeis 


whose 75 years make it unsafe for him to be out- 
doors in threatening weather. 
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the Supreme Court. Democrat Davis’ 
friends hope some day, in the event of a 
Roosevelt victory next month, to see him 
on the high bench. Lofty of thought, pol- 








ished of diction, charming of manner, 
Lawyer Davis declared: “This noble edi- 
fice . . . will contain our hearthstone, 


our workshop, our temple. . . . When the 
winds of political sophistry threaten to 
tear from her moorings the Ship of State 
and when the beating waves of impatient 
change would bear her out to the unknown 
deep, it is the voice of the Constitution 
speaking here that will bid the winds and 
waves be still. This is to be the 
abode of the Peacemaker. Here, armed in 
his native right, one man alone is to prove 
stronger than a thousand.” 

As Mr. Davis spoke it began to drizzle. 
A White House chauffeur carried a lap 
robe to Mrs. Hoover in the audience. Um- 
brellas popped up here & there. When she 
saw her husband sitting bareheaded in the 
rain, the First Lady scribbled a note on 
an old envelope, had it passed up to the 
platform. Mr. Hoover read it, smiled, 
reached for his hat. Lord Reading, who 
had been looking miserable, quickly did 
likewise. When Mr. Davis finished, he 
shruggled quickly into his overcoat, turned 
up its collar. His thin white hair damp 
with rain, Chief Justice Hughes delivered 
his speech at an oratorical gallop. He re- 
counted the Supreme Court’s many trav- 
els, spoke of its spiritual endowment in 


SupreindGedct | xl ] Library of 
J msi € | Congress 


its old home, predicted that few of today’s 
members would long enjoy the comforts 
of its new building. 

Taking a tiny silver trowel with a ma- 
hogany handle—made from furnishings in 
the old court chamber—President Hoover 
dabbed a butter pat of mortar on stone. 
Chief Justice Hughes heaped the trowel 
full. Mr. Thompson did likewise. Then a 
master mason scraped off their dabs, 
spread a skilful smear of his own while 
four workmen gently swung into place a 
three-and-one-half-ton block Vermont 
marble inscribed “A. D. 1932.” Within 
the cornerstone Mrs. William Howard 
Taft, whose late husband as Chief Justice 
was, more than any other man; personally 
responsible for the new building, had 
placed a lead box containing ceramic 
photographs of the present court and of 
Chief Justice Taft, a Congressional Direc- 
tory, copies of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, the At- 
torney General’s last annual report, a 
World Almanac, and the latest volume of 
Supreme Court opinions. As the stone 
clumped down to rest for centuries the 
Marine Band closed the ceremony with 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Like an orphan living around with rela- 
tives, the Supreme Court has had many a 
makeshift home since it first sat, with no 
business to transact, in the Royal Ex- 
change, New York City, in 1790. That 


same year with the rest of the Govern. 
ment it was moved to Philadelphia where 
it occupied a back room on the second 
floor of City Hall. In 1800 it was trans. 
ferred to Washington and assigned a 
clerk’s office off the old Senate chamber 
in the unfinished Capitol. There John 
Marshall became Chief Justice. In 1810 
the Court was put into the Capitol base- 
ment directly under the old Senate cham- 
ber. When in 1814 the Capitol was burned 
by the British, Supreme Court sessions 
were held in a rented building on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue S. E. Four years later the 
court was back in the Capitol basement 
where it remained until 1860. Then the 
Senate moved to its present quarters in 
the Capitol’s north wing and the Supreme 
Court came out of the cellar to sit where 
it still sits augustly. 

Long had Supreme Court justices, 
wedded to tradition and their musty old 
quarters, resisted proposals to move. Chief 
Justice Taft finally argued his colleagues 
around to the wisdom of having a bigger 
& better home more befitting the court's 
dignity and importance. In 1926 Congress 
passed the necessary legislation, authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $9,700,000. Chief 
Justice Taft selected a seven-acre site 
across the Capitol Plaza and beside the 
Library of Congress. Condemned and de- 
molished was an old red brick building in 
which Congress sat after the Capitol’ 
burning, Confederate prisoners — were 


housed during the Civil War and, later, 
the National 
headquarters. 

Architect of the Supreme Court’s new 
home is Cass Gilbert whose design is along 
lines, 


Woman’s Party 


classic Corinthian with — simple 
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She made an august deposit. 


masses carefully proportioned. Builder 
George A. Fuller Co. The building’s over 
all measurements are 385 ft. by 304 !! 
With the exterior finished in Vermotl 
marble, Alabama marble will be used 
the interior, Georgia marble will be ust’ 
in the four courtyards. At Archite 
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Gilbert’s insistence and to the dismay of 
penny-pinching Congressmen, the Court 
chamber itself will be finished in Italian 
and Spanish marbles—a fact so far dis- 
creetly soft-pedaled. 

Today justices do most of their work at 
home; in the new building each will have 
a three-room suite connecting with the 
court room by private corridors. In the 
basement will be space for the justices to 





Republican had wanted to see him use 
three months instead of three weeks be- 
fore election. 

Late Lights. White House lights burned 
far into the night before the departure as 
French Strother. literary secretary, and 
Walter Ewing Hope, Manhattan lawyer, 
onetime (1929-31) Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, helped President Hoover put 
finishing touches on his Cleveland address. 








Dr. Erich Salomon, Fortune 


SUPREME CouRT OF THE U. S. 


Their chief predicted few of them would long survive a move.* 


park their cars. They will have two con- 
ference rooms in which to meet, argue 
and decide cases. They will lunch to- 
gether in a private dining room on the 
second floor over the Chief Justice’s suite. 
They will sit on a high bench in a court 
room half again as large as the one they 
now occupy. Their upstairs library will 
hold more than 330,000 volumes. Their 
new home is scheduled for occupancy 
Dec. 14, 1934. 


REPUBLICANS 

Speech No. 2 

As his own best campaigner President 
Hoover last week marched into doubtful 
Ohio, gave his Democratic critics a strong 
tongue-lashing at Cleveland, marched back 
to Washington all within 27 hours. His 
first speech fortnight ago at Des Moines 
had been temperately warm in its con- 
demnation of his opponents and their po- 
litical tactics. Speech No. 2 by Lake Erie’s 
shore boiled and bubbled with hot personal 
indignation. President Hoover believes 
that Governor Roosevelt & henchmen are 
trying to steal the presidency from him 
with lies about his past and misrepresenta- 
tions about his present. Radio listeners 
who heard only the Hoover voice imagined 
him flushed and fighting mad. The Presi- 
dent’s audience within the hall saw a pale, 
distraught man, deeply aroused by political 
forces beyond his control. His scalding 
words, his tense tones were what many a 


Next day at 7 a. m. the President was 
breakfasting aboard his Baltimore & Ohio 
special as it slid out of the Washington 
yards. At Martinsburg, W. Va. began a 
series of rear platform appearances that 
were to continue throughout the 13-hour 
journey. At Cumberland, Md. where are 
tariff-protected celanese mills, President 
Hoover reminded a station crowd that the 
first measure from the First Congress 
signed by President Washington was a pro- 
tective tariff. Dusk had fallen when the 
train reached Akron where a short tariff- 
&-rubber speech was made 

From Cleveland’s Union Terminal Presi- 
dent & party were whisked directly to the 
Public Auditorium where Calvin Coolidge, 
amid colored lights and ‘Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,’ was nominated in 1924. 
Assembled on the floor, in the basement, 
annex and siderooms were some 30,000 
persons. The President was quickly in- 
troduced by David Sinton Ingalls, his 
young onetime Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, now Ohio’s Repub- 
lican gubernatorial nominee 

World & Worst. Except for the in- 
tensity of his feeling there was little po- 
litically new in the President’s Cleveland 
address. His refrain about the Depres- 
sion: “Let no man say it could not have 
been worse.” The President fought back 


*From the left: Justice Roberts (57), Butler 
(66), Brandeis (75), Van Devanter (73), 
Hughes (70), McReynolds (70, empty chair), 
Sutherland (70), Stone (60), Cardozo (62). 


the Democratic charge that the U. S. and 
its stock speculations were responsible for 
the 1929 crash, stuck doggedly to his claim 
that world-wide forces were to blame. He 
insisted Governor Roosevelt* had wilfully 
ignored such factors as “the greatest war 
in history the killing or incapacitat- 
ing of 40,000,000 of the best youth of the 
earth . . . the harsh treaties which ended 
the War . the carving of twelve new 
nations from three old empires . . . the 
increase of standing armies from two to 
five million men . . . revolution in China 

. . agitations in India . . . Russia’s dump- 
ing... gigantic overproduction of rubber 
in the Indies, of sugar in Cuba, of coffee 
in Brazil, of cocoa in Ecuador, of copper 
in the Congo, of lead in Burma, of zinc in 
Australia, of oil in the U. S.... new 
wheatlands in the Argentine, new cotton 
lands in Egypt revolutions in Spain, 
Portugal, Brazil, the Argentine, Peru, 
Ecuador, Siam . . . repudiation of debts.” 
Declared President Hoover: 

“The United States did not bring this 
calamity on the world. ... any party 
which exhibits such a lack of understand 
ing should not be trusted with the fate of 
25,000,000 American families.” 

Promises v. Policies. With what he 
called a “collection of dull facts,” Cam- 
paigner Hoover sought to prove that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s castigations of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff were based on ig- 
norance, misconceptions or deliberate mis- 
representations. He ridiculed his oppo- 
nent’s suggestion of a “nest egg” for pub- 
lic works. “It will doubtless surprise him 
to learn that the eggs have not only been 
laid but have hatched.” At length he re- 
cited his relief measures which, he said 
“speak louder than any promises.” Hoo- 
ver boasts: 

“There should be no fear at any deser\ 
ing American fireside that starvation or 
cold will creep within their doors this win- 
ter....+ The general health of the people 
is at a higher level today than ever before. 
... There have been less strikes than 
even in normal times. I finally se- 
cured the passage of the [Home Loan 
sank] bill. . . . I have practically prohib- 
ited all immigration. .. . We have fought 
a great battle to maintain the stability of 
the American dollar, . . . Credit is being 
expanded and normal jobs are coming 
back. . September alone shows an in- 
crease of 3940% in employment. .. . Let 
no man say that things could not have 
been worse. Things could have been so 
much worse that today would look like 
prosperity in retrospect.” 

“Lies!” The high point of the Presi 
dent’s feeling was reached when he ex- 
hibited a copy of the Democratic National 
Committee’s handbook for campaign 
speakers and declared: 

“T find here a paragraph referring to 
my ‘dark labor record.’ I’m glad it’s 
neither pink nor red. But they say: 
‘First and indelibly his early record is 
clouded by his former partnerships which 





*The name Roosevelt was never mentioned. 

tThe “deserving” was a new qualification. 
Last winter, again last September, he said, “No 
one will starve,” but some did. 
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contracted cheap Chinese coolie labor in 
South African mines.’ . . . It implies that 
I engaged in the slavery of human beings. 

“This calumny has been disproved and 
denounced time and again. . At the 
time Chinese labor was imported into 
South Africa I publicly protested. ; 
I happen to have in the files at Washing- 
ton from the man who first penned these 
lies a statement under oath humbly and 
abjectly withdrawing them. . . . Such con- 
temptible statements in a political cam- 
paign would be ignored were it not that 
they were issued by the authority of the 
Democratic National Committee and it is 
proposed that a political party be placed 
in power over 120,000,000 people on the 
basis of votes secured in this manner.” 

The Auditorium audience whooped and 
roared its approval of the sharpest, most 
spirited thing President Hoover had yet 
said in his campaign. 


Johnson Adrift 

President Hoover will not have Senator 
Hiram Warren Johnson’s vote Nov. 8. 
Last week the white-crested Republican 
insurgent cut himself adrift from his 
party’s national ticket and thus brought 
his twelve-year hatred of his fellow- 
Californian to a political climax. To 70 
California editors who asked where he 
stood Senator Johnson testily replied: 

“T am a Progressive Republican; Mr. 

Hoover is not. He has justly earned the 
title of Ultra-Conservative. . . . The 
Progressive believes this Government be- 
longs to all its people. . . . The Stand- 
patter, paying lip service to common 
humanity, makes a mock of his words by 
his court of special classes. My 
views are those of a long lifetime. [ Mr. 
Hoover's] have been acquired in the very 
brief period he has resided among us. 
The Republican party is not at stake in 
this campaign. It is only the ambition of 
one man who but a little more than a 
decade ago did not know which was his 
party and who before that had no Ameri- 
can party at all. ...In the present 
cataclysm with 11,000,000 unemployed 
and suffering and want on every hand 
... 1 cannot and will not support Mr. 
Hoover.” 

Whom he can and will support Senator 
Johnson did not say but few of his follow- 
ers expected him to disfranchise himself 
election day. 

Stumping California last month Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt boldly bid for Senator 
Johnson’s support by calling him “a 
warrior in the ranks of true American 
progress.” Senator Johnson “immensely 
appreciated” those kind words (Time, 
Oct. 3). Since then California has been 
drifting away from its adopted son in the 
White House. Last week’s betting odds 
were 25-to-1 that the President would 
lose his own State.* That Drifter Johnson, 
without actually making fast to the Demo- 
cratic ticket, would do all he could to 
promote the drift, seemed perfectly pre- 
dictable. 





*The Literary Digest’s poll for California: 
Roosevelt, 123,499; Hoover, 69.945. The Hearst- 
papers’ poll for the same State: Roosevelt: 
18,344; Hoover, 10,214. 





Disclaimer 


In 1920, Theodore Roosevelt Jr. was 
sent around the country shouting “Maver- 
ick!” at his distant kinsman, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, that year’s Democratic 
vice-presidential nominee. This year, with 
Theodore Jr. half way around the world 
in the Philippines, official family disclaim- 
ers have been left to the widow and other 
children of T. R. Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt Sr. appeared as the White House 
guest of honor during President Hoover’s 
acceptance speech. Last week Alice Roose- 
velt Longworth entered her political dis- 
avowal of “Cousin Frank.” Beginning her 
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ALICE ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH 


“On the day that my father was 
insinuated . . .” 


reminiscences in the current Ladies’ Home 


Journal (in which Baltimore Sun’s Frank 


Richardson Kent was suspected of being 
a covert collaborator) ‘Princess Alice” 
remarked: 

“On the day that my father was in- 
sinuated into the vice-presidency, there 
started a reverberation which has an echo 
in the nomination of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in 1932. Many persons, poli- 
ticlans and non-politicians as well, mutter 
darkly that there is a misapprehension in 
the country as to just what relation Frank- 
lin is to T. R., and as people have actually 
congratulated me on the nomination of 
‘your brother,’ perhaps there is some con- 
fusion and it is only fair that it should be 
cleared away. He is my father’s fourth 
cousin once removed. . . . Politically, his 
branch of the family and ours have always 
been in different camps, and the same sur- 
name is about all we have in common. 

I am a Republican. . I am going 
to vote for Hoover. . . . If I were not a 
Republican, I would still vote for Mr. 
Hoover this time.” 

Mrs. Longworth was also at pains to 
deflate another “odd legend,” namely, that 
she is potent politically: ‘It all amounts 
to little more than the old sport of lion 
hunting.” 





Coolidge Contributes 


Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover 
were never good warm friends during the 
five years one was President and the 
other Secretary of Commerce. President 
Coolidge had a trick of shoveling wu. 
pleasant Government jobs off on Secre. 
tary Hoover and then stepping harshly 
on his sensitive ego. After Mr. Hoover's 
election, President Coolidge was consider. 
ably irked by the public adulation of his 
successor. When a White House visitor 
asked him what he was going to do 
about Muscle Shoals President Coolidge 
snapped: “I'll leave that to the Super 
man.” In retirement Citizen Coolidge was 
frequently reported to be getting a good 
deal of impish satisfaction out of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s troubles. Only once has he 
been inside the White House since he left 
it.* 

But Calvin Coolidge puts the Repub- 
lican party above personal feelings. Last 
week he emerged from retirement to make 
his campaign contribution in Manhattan's 
Madison Square Garden.+ His appearance 
was staged as a major party event. The 
entire New York State Republican ticket 
was on hand. G. O. Partisans counted on 
the magic of his name to pack the Garden 
and its environs with 50,000 persons 
When only about 15,000 actually attended 
ushers were sent out upon the streets to 
coax passers-by in to fill empty seats 
The only living ex-President got a two- 
minute ovation which he cut short by 
holding up his watch after the din had 
wasted $340 worth of paid radio time 
Then, as of old, his voice went twanging 
out across the land from 52 broadcasting 
stations. 

Never a gusher, Citizen Coolidge praised 
President Hoover with studied restraint 
His review of the Hoover record was fair 
and logical. Because Republicans have 
conspired to suppress it, the name Roose- 
velt was not once mentioned. Gales 0 
cheers and laughter swept the Garden a 
Mr. Coolidge referred briefly to his pas! 
service, “When I was in Washington. ... 
He called the Republican party “the mos 
efficient instrument for sound popular 
government ever entrusted with the guid: 
ance of a great nation.” He deprecatet 
the idea of Change for Change’s sake. He 
referred to Democrat Grover Clevelan’ 
as “a wise statesman.” Excerpts: 

“No government has ever yet been ¢e- 
vised that could make the people prosper- 
ous all the time. . . . The present eco- 
nomic distress is world-wide . . . Wa 
brought about by forces no government 
could foresee and prevent. 

“The assurance that the pending Demo- 
cratic raids on the Treasury would be 
defeated by a Republican victory in No- 
vember would no doubt have the effec 
of reviving all kinds of business. An earh 
and timely word from the Democrat 

7 


*Occasion: promulgation of the Pact of Pati 
(1929). 

tThe Press erroneously reported the Coolidg 
speech as his first political effort in four years 
In 1930 Citizen Coolidge unsuccessfully cat 
paigned by radio for the election of his 0 
friend William Morgan Butler as Senator [r0! 
Massachusetts. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





candidate for President that he would re- 
ject the proposal to pay the Bonus would 


have been a great encouragement to busi-, 


ness, reduced unemployment and guaran- 
teed the integrity of the national credit. 
While he remained silent economic re- 
covery was measurably impeded. . . 

“The charge is made that the Repub- 
lican party does not show any solicitude 
for the common run of people but is 
interested only in promoting the interests 
of a few favored individuals and corpora- 
tions. ... All this is a question of 
method... . We have advocated strength- 
ening the position of the employer that 
he might pay better wages to his em- 
ployees. . . . The Republican party be- 
lieves in encouraging business in order 
that the benefits from such business may 
minister to the welfare of the ordinary 
run of people. 

“Working for the general run of people 
is exactly what we should expect from 
President Hoover because he knows them 
by being one of them. He was not born 
to the enjoyment of generations of in- 
herited wealth so that he could be edu- 
cated by private tutors and sent through 
expensive schools and universities. He 
never was carried into political office by 
the way of family influence.* He has 
always had to depend on his own name 
and reputation. I am convinced that 
the public welfare requires that he should 
be re-elected.” 


DEMOCRATS 
Second Swing 

At Albany and Hyde Park last week 
Governor Roosevelt wrote and read, read 
and wrote in preparation for his second 
campaign tour. About the Democratic 
presidential nominee clustered college 
professors, researchers, political advisers, 
economists, financial experts supplying 
him with material for speeches on an eight- 
day swing through 15 states. Some of 
his friends thought he was making a tac- 
tical error to roam through territory much 
of which already appeared to be his. The 
Roosevelt itinerary: 

Oct. 18—Depart from Albany, with 
short speeches for the State ticket at 
Rochester and Buffalo. 

Oct. 19—A sidetrip from Pittsburgh to 
Wheeling. Back in Pittsburgh Governor 
Roosevelt planned to make his long- 
awaited Bonus speech. His managers pre- 
dicted he would declare against immediate 
cash payment but propose as an alterna- 
tive a system of local relief for needy 
veterans to be administered by the coun- 
terpart of Wartime draft boards. 








Oct. 202—Twelve hours glad-handing in 
Indianapolis. 
Oct. 21—Springfield, Ill. A local plan 


that Democrat Roosevelt speak at Lin- 
coln’s tomb set Republicans to screaming 
“Sacrilege!”” Later it was explained that 
Governor Roosevelt simply wanted to visit 
this Republican shrine which he had never 
seen, iad not the slightest idea of using it 
as a political stump. His second major 





*Many a listener misunderstood Mr. Coolidge 
to say “Tammany influence.” 





address was scheduled for St. Louis that 
evening. 

Oct. 22—Louisville. 

Oct. 23-24—Atlanta. The Governor 
was to motor to Warm Springs and back 
to attend a trustees’ meeting of Warm 
Springs Foundation. 

Oct. 25—Raleigh, Richmond, Baltimore, 
with a full-length speech in the last city. 

Oct. 26—Return to New York. 

“Nest Egg.”” By radio from his Albany 
office Governor Roosevelt last week laid 
down ‘‘certain great basic principles” of 
his relief program. Said he: 

“The primary duty rests on the com- 

munity, through local government and pri- 
vate agencies to take care of the relief of 
unemployment. . . . Where there are so 
many people out of work that local funds 
are insufficient, the state comes into the 
picture. ... Where the state itself is 
unable successfully to fulfill this obliga- 
tion it then becomes the positive duty of 
the Federal Government to step in to help. 
... It took the present Republican Ad- 
ministration in Washington almost three 
years to recognize this principle. . . . It 
would be advisable for governments of all 
kinds to set up in times of prosperity 
what might be called a nest egg to be used 
for public works in times of Depression. 
... The Federal Government can do much 
to carry on increased public works. 
[ have advocated unemployment insurance 
in my own state for some time. . . . Let 
us who have jobs or money or shelter 
share with the less fortunate.” 

Smithized Finish. Last week Governor 
Roosevelt definitely got the promise of 
Alfred Emanuel Smith’s campaign sup- 
port when it was announced that Citizen 
Smith would speak for the national ticket 
in Newark (Oct. 24). Boston and Provi- 
dence (Oct 27). Buffalo (Oct 29). 
Brooklyn (Nov. 4). As a climactic close 
for the campaign Democrats Roosevelt 
and Smith will appear together on the 
same platform at Manhattan’s Madison 
Square Garden Saturday night before elec- 
tion. 


Bae SEM 
Garner Unmuzzled 

It is an open secret that Speaker 
Garner has been kept muzzled by his 
Democratic managers for discretion’s sake. 
Told off to chaperon him was able, tactful 
Charles Hand, longtime secretary to in- 
discreet James John (“Jimmy”) Walker 
Unlike Vice President Curtis, the Demo- 
cratic Nominee has not been allowed to 
stump the small-time political circuits. 
While the Speaker was silent his rule of 
the House was built up by G. O. Partisans 
into a major campaign issue. Again & 
again President Hoover pointed to it with 
shuddering alarm as the kind of thing of 
which the country could expect a lot more 
if he were defeated 

Speaker Garner last week was _ un- 
muzzled long enough to speak in his own 
defense. His first campaign speech was 
delivered over a nationwide radio hook- 
up from Manhattan. Informal, aggressive, 
he demonstrated what his 30 years in the 
House had taught him about political de- 
bate. 

“T have been represented as a danger- 


ous radical,” Speaker Garner began, “with 
a Satanic desire to turn things topsy- 
turvy. Actually I am a plain business 
man, the representative of a conservative 
community.” 

With a liberal sprinkling of President 
Hoover's rosiest 1928 quotations, Speaker 
Garner’s argument took this tack: The 
1929 crash and subsequent Depression hit 
the U. S. first, did not, as Republicans 
claim, come from abroad. The economic 
collapse developed from domestic folly 
and the notion that prosperity was about 
to “abolish poverty.”” For two years Presi- 
dent Hoover minimized Federal deficits, 
missed his guess as to their total size by 
about four billion dollars. Public distrust 
of Treasury policy was at the root of last 
winter’s panic. The President was two 
years late getting around to budget balanc- 
ing. Declared Democrat Garner: 

“The Administration was either hope- 
lessly at sea as to the actual Treasury 
situation or else deliberately concealed the 
true state of affairs, deceiving the country 
until concealment was no longer possible.” 

According to Speaker Garner the Presi- 
dent “did not raise a finger” to help in 
the House tax fight and. when the sales 
tax was torn to shreds. he “chuckled and 
jeered.” His treasury chiefs supplied such 
bad estimates of revenues that the 
House’s budget-balancing efforts were 
largely “frustrated” and today’s collec- 
tions are running 45°% behind expecta- 
tions. ““The budget is not balanced,” de- 
clared Speaker Garner. “The whole job 
must be done over.” ; 

The President's right to claim credit 
for all House legislation as part of his 
recovery program while damning defeated 
measures as the Democratic program, was 
vigorously challenged by  Stumpster 
Garner who concluded: 

“The important thing is not whether 
Herbert Hoover or John Garner is the 
greater authority on finance and legislation 
but whether directness and frankness is 
more likely to put us on the road to 
economic recovery than their Pollyanna 


statements and hiding the truth. 
rhere’s nothing the matter with the 
finances and credit of the U. S. except 
gross mismanagement.” 
Florida Sweatbox 

On the afternoon of June 3, Arthur 
Maillefert, 22, of Westfield. N. J., serving 


nine years for stealing $30, was found 
strangled to death in the “sweatbox” of 
Duval County’s Sunbeam prison camp. 
A sweatbox is a windowless outdoor soli- 
tary confinement cell little bigger than a 
coffin. According to Florida law it should 
be 3 ft. broad. There should be ventila- 
tion. Arthur Maillefert, called “Jersey” 
by his prison mates, had passed the previ- 
ous evening in the sweatbox naked and 
inside a barrel out of which he tried to 
gnaw. He had also used a trusty’s knife 
in an attempt to liberate himself. Four 


times during his stay at Sunbeam he had 
tried to escape. Once, when being returned 
in a police car, he plunged into the Halifax 
River, swam free in spite of handcuffs. 
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Once, while being held in a jail, he tried 
to poison himself. 

The second night he was placed in the 
sweatbox followed his fourth break for 
freedom. He was not wearing the barrel, 
but his neck was chained to the roof. His 
feet were nailed down in heavy stocks. 
When he was found dead a justice of the 
peace directed that there be no inquest. 
The Press stirred up a fury of public 
indignation over the affair. County De- 
tective Gasque investigated. Murder in- 
dictments were returned against Acting 
Guard Captain George W. Courson, a 
285-lb. hulker, and Solomon Higgin- 
botham, his assistant. Their trial con- 
cluded last week at Jacksonville, Fla. 

The defense maintained that the 
prisoner committed suicide. Testimony: 


Convict Harry Schneider (one of the 
last to see Maillefert alive in the box)— 
I said ‘Jersey, it looks like they got you 
in a pretty tight spot.” He made a motion 
like he was going to hang himself... . 
Almost every day he said he was ‘just as 
well off dead as to stay there and work.’ 

Convict Coy Mitchell—He told me 
about his girl back home. He said he was 
going to kill himself. I never made no 
reply. 

Captain Courson (telling of his reluc- 
tance to discipline Maillefert even after 
he had refused to work with the road 
gang)—Jersey said, ‘Captain, I done 
served my sentence. I don’t intend to hit 
another damned lick.’ I told him, ‘No sir, 
your time is not made. You were 
sentenced here for nine years and my job 
is to see you do it.’ Jersey said, ‘I’ve 
served my time. If you don't kill me 
you're yellow.’ I told him I must be 
yellow then because I was not going to 
kill him. I asked him if he was sick or 
anything and he said, ‘Not a thing wrong.’ 
I told him I was going to have to put him 
in the sweatbox. Jersey said to me, ‘I’m 
going home.’ I said, ‘No you're not.’ He 
said, ‘Well, I’m going to hell then.’ 

Testimony for the prosecution: 

Chief Trusty Bob Blake—Courson told 
me to go in and get him five or six wit- 
nesses who might be able to clear him at 
the trial. I did. After I went out I told 
Courson I thought he had a story that 
would hold water. 

Convict James Birmingham — Blake 
wanted me to say I saw Jersey make 
signs. I told him I didn’t want anything 
to do with it. 

Another convict—Higginbotham said he 
would rather kill Maillefert than eat. 

Another convict—I asked Courson, 
‘Ain’t that chain too tight?’ Higginbotham 
said, ‘That chain ain’t tight enough. He 
can still drink water.’ 

Another convict—There were large 
bruises all over Jersey’s legs, arms and 
back where they had whipped him. 

Medical Examiner R. R. Killinger—Ex- 
amination of the stomach and intestines 
showed there was no food present. I 
imagine he had nothing to eat for 24 hours 
or longer. There is practically no such 
thing as self-strangulation when able to 
aid one’s self because the desire to breathe 
is too great. 


When prisoners showed the jury how 





the Sunbeam neck chain and stocks were 
applied, Mrs. Julia Maillefert, the dead 
boy’s mother, nearly fainted. Rallying, 
said she: “I am going to sit through the 
trial to see what kind of justice they mete 
out down here. I wish they’d just get one 
man from New Jersey on the jury.” 
Having listened to testimony for two 





Detective GASQUE & SWEATBOX 


The Press stirred up a fury. 


weeks, the jury took less than three hours 
reaching a verdict: Captain Courson, 
guilty of manslaughter, which carries a 
sentence of from one to 20 years in pris- 
on; Solomon Higginbotham, not guilty. 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Private Campaign 

Senator William Edgar Borah last week 
yielded to the primal urge of every public 
man and took to the stump in his own 
Idaho. His campaign was unlike any other 
in the land. Not up for re-election, he 
begged no votes for himself. At odds with 
President Hoover on Prohibition, he never 
mentioned his name nor advocated his 
retention in office. A Republican, he gave 
no support to Democrats. In effect the 
Borah campaign was a private affair be- 
tween the ursine Senator and his constit- 
uents who learned much about issues, 
nothing about candidates. 

“What I shall have to say in this cam- 
paign,” Senator Borah explained in his 
opener at Burley, “will not be in harmony 
with either the Republican or Democratic 
platforms. . . . Both candidates for the 
Presidency have disregarded their plat- 
forms. . . . For this they are entitled to 
high commendation. It is the most en- 
couraging event in the campaign. So let 
us in our poor way discuss the questions 
as we see them.” 

The questions that Senator Borah saw 


in this and later addresses were four: 
money, farm debts, economy, disarma- 
ment. 


The Senator favored currency inflation 


to the sum of $3,500,000,000 (his esti- 
mate of hoardings), and remonetization of 
silver. Said he: “The potatoes which are 
to rot in yonder field are the result of the 
almost insane economic policies which 
have tortured the human family for 
twelve long years. A great deal is 
said about an honest dollar. But I contend 
that a dollar which takes three times as 
much wheat, four times as much cotton, 
three times as much pork to buy as it 
would have taken three years ago is not 
an honest dollar. It is a dishonest dollar, 
It cheats the toiler between the time he 
eats his breakfast and the time he returns 
for supper. Nobody is proposing to 
abandon the gold standard but much can 
be added to the use of gold with perfect 
safety.’ 

That farmers will never be able to pay 
their way out of debt is Senator Borah’s 
firm conviction. He repeated his recom- 
mendation for all-round scaling down of 
farm mortgages (Time, Oct. 3). Said he: 
“The system now being employed by the 
farm loan banks, where they demand a 
chattel mortgage on the last cow, makes 
Shylock look like a respectable gentle- 
man.” 

Public expenditures, according to Cam- 
paigner Borah, verge on ‘“a_ national 
crime.” Said he: “When it comes to 
spending public money, you can’t tell Re- 
publicans from Democrats. The whole 
trouble is, whenever a campaign is over 
it becomes necessary to find places for a 
lot of politicians who have never been 
able to make a living for themselves else- 
where. I believe in political parties— 
sometimes.” 

He advocated a 50% cut in world arma- 
ments for which, with the remonetization 
of silver, he would gladly trade the War 
Debts. 


With Disarmament a boiling issue, Sen- 
ator Borah, powerful chairman of the 
powerful Foreign Relations Committee, 
fortnight ago gave North American News- 
paper Alliance his views on Germany's 
demand for arms equality with the rest 
of Europe. Excerpts: 

“Germany’s demand for equality is 
natural, essentially and fundamentally 
just. The plea for the sanctity of treaties 
is sound but it should and must include 
all parties. The Versailles Treaty has not 
been observed with reference to Disarma- 
ment by the governments which dictated 
its terms. . . . Technically to observe the 
terms of a treaty while violating it in spirit 
and moral purpose is in some respects 
more indefensible than open rejection. ... 

“Germany has disarmed. Her demand 
is that the other powers give her a position 
of equality—not that she be permitted to 
arm. It is due to the other nations that 
Europe is an armed camp—that Europe 
has an army of 4,500,000 men—that the 
leading nations are extorting from their 
tax-ridden people $5,000,000,000 a year 
for armaments. .. . 

“In individuals we loathe intolerance, 
we despise narrowness of view and in- 
sufferable egotism. But those things. . - 
seem to be virtues with nations. . . .” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Pandora Boxing 


What spiteful Zeus put into Pandora’s 
famed box caused scarcely more confu- 
sion among the Greeks than occurred in 
all King George’s capitals last week when 
all the King’s Premiers opened their dis- 
patch boxes on the same day and let out 
all the secret schedules of the twelve bi- 
lateral tariff agreements signed among all 
His Majesty’s governments with nine 
bright red pens at the Ottawa Imperial 
Economic Conference (Time, Aug. 29). 

At London the Empire’s foremost econ- 
omists floundered in the new sea of sched- 
ules, many of which are complicated by 
such qualifying clauses as “if possible,” 
“whenever practicable” and “circum- 
stances permitting.” 

“The net result,’ said the Conservative 
Morning Post, “will be to increase the 
volume not only of Empire trade but of 
World trade.” Equally sure of itself, the 
Liberal News Chronicle declared “the 
net result of the Conference is to increase 
not diminish trade barriers.” To U. S. 
citizens the question was: How much will 
the twelve Ottawa agreements cut down 
U. S. exports to our two best customers, 
the United Kingdom and Canada? 


Ups & Downs. The secret schedules 
between Mother Britain and Daughter 
Canada, most important of the lot, stack 
up as follows: 

Seventy-nine classes of manufactured 
goods on which Canada has tariffs she will 
now admit from the United Kingdom duty 
free. In 136 classes Daughter Canada will 
give the Mother Country preference in 
either of two ways: 1) by decreasing her 
tariffs on 53 classes of goods from the 
United Kingdom while maintaining these 
tariffs against non-Empire goods; 2) by 
increasing Canadian tariffs on 83 classes 
of goods while exempting British goods in 
these classes from the increase. 

A canvass of manufacturers throughout 
the United Kingdom revealed everything 
from smug satisfaction among British 
steel men last week to dismal gloom in 
the textile area, where mill owners said 
that under the new schedules they will 
have no advantage in competing with 
Canadian mills. Bitterly textile men re- 
called that the Mother Country’s Chief 
Delegate at Ottawa was Stanley Baldwin 
of Baldwin’s Ltd., famed British steel & 
iron works. 


In return for Canada’s “favors” (such 
as they are) Great Britain will take an 
historic step, abandoning her sacrosanct 
principle of a “Free British Meal Table” 
(no tariffs or insignificant tariffs on 
foods). Under the Ottawa agreements the 
London Parliament is to bind itself for 
five years to maintain a myriad of tariffs 
on foodstuffs, from which Canadian edi- 
bles will mostly be exempt. It is this 
tying of Britain’s hands which some of 
her greatest lawyers have flayed as un- 
precedented in British constitutional his- 
tory (Time, Oct. 10). 





“Dexterity.” Obviously both U. S. 
farmers and U. S. manufacturers will lose 
by the new deal between Mother Britain 
and Daughter Canada, a deal typical of 
the eleven other Ottawa deals. Last week 
U. S. Department of Commerce experts 
were instructed to refrain from guessing 
how big this loss will be. The Depart- 
ment’s able Dr. Julius Klein stressed the 
“dexterity” with which U. S. manufac- 
iurers have often surmounted foreign 
tariff barriers by developing new products. 

Preliminary estimates by U. S. econo- 
mists in London were that about $200,- 
000,000 worth of U. S. exports will come 
within the scope of the Ottawa accords 
next year, and that between $75,000,000 
and $125,000,000 of such lost exports will 
be gained by nations ‘of the British Com- 
monwealth. Total U. S. exports to Can- 
ada last year were $396,355,000; to the 
United Kingdom $473.400,000; to the 
British Commonwealth $985,000,000; to 
the entire world $2,424,000.000. 

Midnight Schedules. Under Canadian 
law rich & pious Conservative Premier 
Richard Bedford Bennett was able to put 
Daughter Canada’s new schedules into im- 
mediate effect one midnight last week, 
though the Canadian Parliament cannot 
ratify the Ottawa agreements before this 
week at the earliest. 

In London poor & pious National Prime 
Minister MacDonald deemed it prudent 
not to put the Mother Country’s new 
schedules into effect until after a full-dress 
debate in the London House of Com- 
mons, sitting this week. If he takes part 
in this debate (necessarily defending his 
government and the Ottawa agreements) 
Scot MacDonald will thus signalize his 
complete and final break with Socialism 
to which all tariffs are anathema. 


“Becent Poor” 

Falls Road where Belfast shipwrights 
and millworkers live is a grimy, normally 
noisy district. For more than a year now 
Falls Road has been uncomfortably quiet 
One after another Belfast’s shipyards and 
mills have been laying off more & more 
men, shutting down. Of Belfast’s 425,000 
souls, 100,000 are on the dole. Pale men 
in cloth caps lounge in doorways, waiting 
for the visits of relief workers. 

Last week the lid blew off. Aroused, 
so the police said, by relief workers’ com- 
plaints at their own meager salaries, a 
mob of 10,000 jobless poured out of the 
Falls Road district and marched on the 
city poorhouse in an effort to force the 
Ulster government to increase their dole. 
A gang of toughs discovered a Free State 
truck loaded with cases of Guinness’s 
stout from Dublin. In no time the air was 
thick with stout bottles. Store windows 
were smashed, dairies and greengrocers 
looted, bonfires lighted. Hand to hand 
fighting broke out at several places. 

The police were quick. Riot calls 
brought them from all six North Ireland 
counties as fast as careening trucks could 
skid over the roads. As in Dublin in 1916, 
the rioters started sniping from the roof- 


tops. Belfast police wasted no time, re- 
plied with revolvers & rifles. In a few 
hours the Dublin comparison became 
even stronger. In from Holywood bar- 
racks came a battalion of the Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers with machine guns un- 
limbered. The King’s Royal Rifles were 
ordered to Belfast as fast as possible. 
Martial law was not declared officially, 
but authorities clamped on an 8 p. m. cur- 
few on the city, sent out patrols to break 
up unauthorized gatherings. 

Into night court were hustled half a 
hundred rioters with torn clothes and 
bloody heads. One Frederick Bar was 
still truculent. 

“T can’t stay in jail tonight, your wor- 
ship,” he pleaded. “I can’t stay in jail. 
Think of my public! I have to fight Jack 
Flynn for the Irish lightweight champion- 
ship tonight.” 

In two days of rioting two people were 
killed, some 60 wounded. North Irish 
authorities including His Grace the Duke 
of Abercorn, Governor of Northern Ire- 
land, and Sir Charles Wickham, Inspector 
General of the Royal Ulster Constabulary, 
were bewildered by the violence of the 
outbreak, could not understand how nor- 
mally law-abiding Ulstermen could be so 
aroused. 

“This is no genuine working class move- 
ment,” said Sir Charles. “They don’t go 
around throwing stones at policemen. It 
is the Communists who have gone to work 
among them. . . . We know many of the 
tough customers and unfortunately they 
have got at the decent poor.” 


“é wal ‘4 > a 99 

Pre-Selector 

If Britons liked blatant slogans (which 
Britons do not) they might have opened 
London’s annual motor show last week 
with: “The Gear Shift Lever Must Go!” 

Ten of the 26 British exhibitors showed 
cars not equipped with gear shift levers 
but having at the centre of the steering 
wheel a minute gadget called a “pre-selec- 
tor.” 

Driving such a car in “high,” the Brit- 
ish motorist will set his pre-selector for 
“second” or “first,” knowing that sooner 
or later a hill or traffic pause must come. 
When it does he merely throws out his 
clutch and is shifted by a mechanical 
thingumbob into the gear which he has 
“pre-selected.” 

Paradoxically the new Wilson Pre- 
Selective Gearbox which triumphed at the 
London Show last week is only a great 
and suave improvement on Henry Ford’s 
ancient “planetary transmission” of im- 
mortal Model T. Last week the 8-h. p 
British Ford was not pre-selective, had a 
gear lever of conventional U. S. type. 
From France came André Citroen’s latest, 
a car with “floating power’—by permis- 
sion of Walter P. Chrysler who has leased 
the French rights of his moteur flottant 
to “The Ford of France.” 


In general the London Show marked a 
British trend up from the 5-h. p. “baby 
car” to adolescent vehicles powered from 
10 to 12. 
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GERMANY 
“Crass and Indefensible!” 


Foreign investors who have kept on 
hoping that Germany will repay at least 
her “private debts” ($1,000,000,000) in 
money of some sort, were rudely shaken 
when a blunt electioneering speech was 
barked by Chancellor Franz von Papen 
last week to plump, approving Westphalian 
industrialists at Paderborn. 

“Our creditors abroad,” shouted the 
Chancellor in tones recailing his military 
rank of oberstleutnant, “can reckon 
on repayment . only if they are pre- 
pared to take German commodities in 
payment, and this presupposes that they 
are willing to open their trade frontiers 
to our goods!” 

Turning to the bales of new Ottawa 
Tarifis released last week (see p. 17), the 
German Chancellor said that he was “dis- 
appointed” by this action of the British. 
“To expect repayment of debts while con- 
fronting us with trade barriers,” he cried, 
“suggests both crass and_ indefensible 
violation of all economic logic!” 

At Munich, earlier in the week, aristo- 
cratic Chancellor von Papen, no baby- 
kisser, made himself solid by devouring 
publicly a huge plateful of the ancient 
city’s long, white sausages and washing 
them down with frothing Miinchner. He 
then launched into a fighting speech, 
shouted that other powers must at once 
grant to Germany the right of ‘‘armament 
equality” with themselves. Finally he 
drew thunderous Munich cheers by asking, 
“How can our commerce flourish, if Ger- 
many does not enjoy the same respect 
abroad as other nations? Who will invest 
in a land which is constantly threatened 
by foreign invasions?” 

The answers are that the U. S. citizens, 
Britons and even Frenchmen invested 
their billions in Germany because the 
world’s best brains agree that the Father- 
land was not and is not now threatened by 
invasion. 


ITALY 


Royal Resignation 

Compressing all Italy's transatlantic 
carriers into the italian Line was one of 
Benito Mussolini’s biggest business deals 
(Tim_E, Oct. 26, 1931). 

Soon after M. S. Rex broke down at 
Gibraltar, fortnight ago, Rome heard ru- 
mors that His Royal Highness Prince 
Luigi of Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi, 
would resign as president of the Italian 
Line because of the breakdown. 

Furious at such insinuations, His Royal 
Highness said when he resigned last week, 
“My reason is that I have been unable 
to achieve harmony among executives who 
formerly headed competing lines.” 

Embarrassed, but unable to refuse a 
royal resignation, // Duce concentrated on 
keeping at heel the Italian Line’s direc- 
tors, half of whom were said to want to 
resign and two of whom sent in resigna- 
tions which were ignored. 

“Your Excellency, I am 73 years old!” 
cried Director Vittorio Rolandi-Ricci, one- 
time Italian Ambassador to the U. S. and 
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DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 


He could not harmonize. 


now a Senator, pleading with J! Duce. 
“Surely, on account of my age—entirely 
on account of my age—I should resign!” 
“Signore,” came the Premier’s flatter- 
ing reply, “I cannot permit you to resign. 
You have the spirit of a man of 37!” 


A> 
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108 Disputes 

Italy’s irascible Minister of Corpora- 
tions, Benito Mussolini, revealed that in 
Italy last week there were 38 unsettled 
“labor disputes of national or provincial 
magnitude” and 70 of “local magnitude.” 
Every single one of these disputes, ordered 
Il Duce, must be settled by midnight, Oct. 


31, 1932. 
SPAIN 
Church from State 


Exactly one year ago Spain’s Constit- 
uent Assembly drew up the new Repub- 


lic’s Constitutional article providing 
broadly for “separation of church and 
State.” That same day dynamic, counter- 


religious Don Manuel Azana became Pre- 
mier of Spain. Last week he was still 
Premier—no mean record, considering 
Spain’s tribulations. Firmly entrenched, 
Premier Azana celebrated his first official 
birthday by presentation to the Cortes of 
Spain’s new Law of Religious Orders. This 
act, which Spaniards believed certain to 
pass, will implement the Constitution’s 
counter-religious clauses, much as the 
Volstead Act implements the 18th Amend- 
ment. 

As in Mexico, the new Spanish act 
is aimed not at Protestants (who will be 
virtually unaffected) but at the Church 
which was connected and will now be sep- 
arated from the State. At. one blow the 
act will deprive the Catholic Church of 
ownership of Spanish art treasures valued 
at more than $500,000,000; ownership of 
Seville Cathedral, where Discoverer Chris- 
topher Columbus prayed; ownership of 
El Escorial, the frowning monastery where 


Spain’s officially “Catholic Sovereigns” lie 
buried; and, generally, of ownership of all 
churches, church lands and property. On 
the other hand the Spanish Republic, like 
the French Republic, will grant to the 
Catholic Church both use and administra- 
tion of much of the “separated property.” 


Other Features of Spain’s new act: 

1) Church schools will continue to 
function throughout Spain, being gradu- 
ally replaced by State schools over a pe- 
riod of years. 

2) Public worship must ordinarily take 
place in premises granted to the Church, 
but exceptionally the State will issue per- 
mits for open air worship and religious 
festivals, such as Seville’s famed Easter 
processions. 

3) The State’s assent must be sought 
and obtained before each appointment of 
a dignitary of the Church in Spain. 

4) Members of churchly orders will at 
once be excluded from industry—Spanish 
nuns must stop their needlework, Spanish 
monks their manufacture of liqueurs and 
other specialties. 

French monks, originators of the liqueur 
La Grande Chatreuse, were ousted by the 
State from France in 1904, moved to Tar. 
ragona in Spain where they have been 
making their exquisite cordial ever since 
They must now move again, perhaps into 
the Papal State, if they wish to continue 
liqueur making. 

Rupture? In Madrid last week Mon- 
signor Federigo Tedeschini, the Papal 
Nuncio, was reported to be urging Pope 
Pius XI not to break openly with the 
Spanish Republic or pronounce _ such 
charges of ‘unheard of persecution” as 
His Holiness pronounced recently against 
the Mexican Republic (Trme, Oct. 10) 
“The Nuncio feels,” cabled Corre- 
spondent Frank L. Kluckhohn of the New 
York Times, ‘that permitting some kind 
of worship is better than the church being 
expelled entirely. . . . ‘A field abandoned 
is a field lost’ is said to be his view. ... 
He feels that a rupture between Spain and 
the Vatican would not help any but would 
be likely to evoke extremist anti-church 
manifestations.” 


RUSSIA 
Stalin’s “Omelette” 


Smuggled out of Russia and scanned 
with breathless interest by Reds abroad 
last week was a manifesto against Dictator 
Josef Stalin which Reds in Russia have 
been slipping fearfully from palm to 
palm. é 

“Everybody is now against Stalin! 
charged the manifesto. “This includes the 
heads of the [collective] farms, the lead- 
ers of industry and the rank & file of the 
workers. The masses in the [Communist] 
Party are likewise against him. : 

“Stalin’s maneuvers, his leaps forwar 
[toward Communism] and_ backward 
[toward private trade] have ruined every- 
thing. . . . As regards the peasants there 
is no clear policy which is most dangerous 
of all. One of two things should have 
been done: either the peasants should 
have been wiped out as a class or 4 
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moderate policy in the village should have 
heen adopted.” 

Finally the manifesto appeals to the 
members of the Russian Communist Party 
“for the removal of the head of the 
dictatorship who is responsible for the 
failure of the Five-Year Plan and for the 
establishment of the personal rule of one 
man... . Stalin has destroyed every 
vestige of democracy within the Party!” 

Extremely cautious, Dictator Stalin 
took no action against the manifesto’s dar- 
ing authors until he had obtained, by 
means best known to himself, a vote of 
onfidence from the 1932 caucus of the 
Communist Party, sitting secretly inside 
Moscow’s Kremlin (Time, Oct. 17). With 
this in pocket, Comrade Stalin proceeded 
to strike last week, sharply but cautiously. 

Not a single Big Red was touched. In- 
stead two comrades who were Big Reds 
in the world’s headlines years ago and 22 
smaller fry were booted out of the Com- 
munist Party, together with a terrifying 
(because unspecified) number _ of 
“others.’’* 

Zinoviev & Kamenev. Still a Big Red 
to many an ignorant British voter is bull- 
necked, tousle-haired Gregory Zinoviev. 
In 1924 the notorious “Zinoviev Letter” 
helped to wreck James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s first Cabinet. Addressed to the 
British Foreign Office, it contained “in- 
structions” from Comrade Zinoviev, thus 
giving Scot MacDonald’s foes a chance to 
tell British voters that his Government 
was “taking orders from Moscow!” 

Comrade Zinoviev, who promptly called 
the letter a ‘‘clumsy electioneering for- 
gery” was at the time Chairman of the 
Third: International: the World Com- 
munist Party whose main office was and 
is in Moscow. Two years later Zinoviev 
quarrelled with Stalin, was expelled from 
the Party in 1927, begged forgiveness. He 
was re-admitted to the Party in 1928 but 
has never been a Big Red since. His job 
last week, before Dictator Stalin kicked 
him out a second time, was merely that of 
director of the Provincial University at 
Kazan—s5oo miles from Moscow. 

Big, because he is the brother-in-law of 
Leon Trotsky, is the name of lean, neat- 
bearded, introspective Comrade Leo 
Kamenev, onetime Chairman (Speaker) 


of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee (Soviet Congress). In 1927 
Comrade Kamenev, like his friend 
Zinoviev, was kicked out of the Party, re- 
pented, was reinstated. Last week 
Kameney (né Rosenfeld) and Zinoviev 
(né Radomyslski) were each 49. They 


were charged not with having written, 
printed, distributed or inspired the anti- 
Stalin manifesto but merely with having 
known of its existence without immedi- 
ately reporting it to the Dictator. 

“ For this crime of omission Zinoviev and 
Kamenev were “expelled in perpetuity” 
irom the Party, together with two females, 
Comrade Kaiurova and Comrade Zami- 
atina (charged with printing the mani- 





_ *Expulsion from the Party bars a Russian 
lrom all the higher offices of State, deprives him 
of numberless special privileges, subjects him to 
Social ostracism, means that he will almost cer- 
tainly lose his job and may starve to death. 

















STALIN'S KAGANOVITCH 


“Why wail over broken eggs?” 
festo) and other obscure persons, includ- 
ing one Comrade Rutin, who was called 
the chief conspirator. 

Strange Mercy was shown to four 
comrades with potent connections among 
Big Reds. They, although seemingly much 
closer than Zinoviev or Kamenev to the 
conspiracy, were “provisionally expelled” 
from the Party, may at any time be rein- 
stated. Unknown outside Russia, the fa- 
vored four were said to include Paul 
Petrovsky whose father is Big Red Greg- 
ory Petrovsky, boss of the Ukranian So- 
cialist Soviet Republic, No. 2 state in the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 

Publicly to expound and denounce the 
“plot” against himself last week Josef 
Stalin chose his Right-Hand-Man-Of-The- 
Moment, Comrade Lazar Kaganovitch. In- 
genious, this henchman found the perfect 
metaphor with which to explain away ma- 
jor breaks in the Five-Year Plan and heap 
all praise upon Dictator Stalin. Keynoted 
Comrade Kaganovitch Why wail 
over broken eggs when we are trying to 
make an omelette! 


“So Says Stalin. 


Toddling tots and romping moppets, the 
children of U. S. engineers in Moscow, 
mostly go to the State’s famed “Little Red 


School” (Timer, Nov. 23) because it is 
free. 
The U. S. children’s capitalist parents 


were startled last week to find their off- 
spring chanting to the grand old tune of 
‘London Bridge” these brand new words: 

Capitalism’s falling down, 

Falling down, falling down! 

Communism’s coming up— 

So says Stalin! 

In addition to free lessons the “Little 
Red School,” frankly a Communist propa- 
ganda factory, offers the irresistible bait 
of wholesome, nourishing lunches, served 
below their cost to the State and far be- 
low the Moscow market price of food fit 
for children. 





EGYPT 
Alabaster Alp 
Elbridge Kand Herron of New York 


loved mountain climbing as Ellsworth 
Vines Jr. loves tennis and Bobby Jones 
loves golf. At 33 he had hoisted his 
leather breeches to the tops of more un- 
scaled Alps than any other U. S. citizen. 
Five months ago Alpinist Herron went to 
India with Miss Elizabeth Knowlton of 
Boston, only two U. S. members of a 
German expedition to climb Nanga Par- 
bat, one of the highest peaks in the Hima- 
layas (26,629 ft.). In August he was nearly 
crushed to death by an avalanche but 
reached an altitude of 23,000 ft. before 
bad weather beat the expedition back. 

Last week Elbridge Rand Herron 
reached Alexandria on his way home. 
kgypt has no mountain peaks, but there 
remain the pyramids. Herron motored 
out to Gizeh and scrambled up the huge 
blocks of the Great Pyramid with no 
trouble at all. Then he tried the smaller 
(4774-1t.) Second Pyramid whose apex 
still retains much of its original 
alabaster sheathing. Hoisting himself con- 
fidently from one 4-ft. block to the next 
\lpinist Herron reached the top, stood up 
and waved to his friends. Then, some- 
how, he slipped. A sprawling black spider 
to the horrified eyes below, his body slith- 
ered off the alabaster cap, bounced down 
the huge jagged granite steps to land 
crushed and dead at the base. 


MANCHUKUO 


Tomahawk, Rope & Bomb 


In swish, rustle and ornate embroidery 
even the Chinese courtiers to 
Her Majesty the late, ferocious Dowager 
Empress (died tg08) were scarcely su- 
perior to the gorgeous, brand-new robes 
donned last week in Changchun, capital 
of the new state of Manchukuo, by 
splendor-loving Foreign Minister Hsieh 
Chieh-shih and his swishing, rustling en- 
tourage 

Minister Hsieh was all dressed up to go 
and see the Emperor of Japan, illustrious 
“Son of Heaven.” He had spent the day 
writing diplomatic notes to President Paul 
von Hindenburg, Pope Pius XI, King 
George V, Premier Benito Mussolini and 
other foreign devils.* Each note will be 
personally delivered by Manchukuo’s new 
Special Diplomatic Envoy, General Ting 
Shih-yuan who also had a brand new trous- 
seau last week. On their missions abroad 
Minister Hsieh and General Ting will 
speak of a peaceful, orderly, independent 
Manchukuo over which presides ‘The 
Last of the Manchu Emperors,” spindly, 
weak-eyed Henry Pu Yi. 

Unfortunately for this idyllic presenta- 
tion of Japan’s puppet state, savage 
events suddenly began to pop all over 
Manchukuo last week. One of the most 
outrageous occurred in Changchun, a few 


smooth 


robes of 


blocks from berobed Minister Hsieh, 
shortly before he left the Capital. 
*Chinese use the expression “foreign devil’ 


with or without meaning disrespect, depending 
on the inflection. 
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Wide Wervid 


Pu Yi (LEFT), Muto (RIGHT) & AIDES 


Chinese head bounties: for Muto’s $6,500, for Pu Yi's zero. 


Changchun Tomahawking. Dining 
heavily in the Yueh Hai Chung, Chang- 
chun’s best Chinese hotel, and guarded by 
Japanese police, sat wealthy Li Yih-sun, 
smartest political wire-puller in Manchu- 
kuo, famed for pulling Heilungkiang 
Province out from under Governor Chen 
Shieh-yuan who was “kicked upstairs” to 
the rank of Privy Councilor. 

Chen, furious at being cheated of the 
graft he had expected to get as Governor, 
got out his short, sharp Chinese war 
hatchet last week. While Li quatfed rice 
whiskey and quaked at his friends’ jokes, 
Chen in the flowing robes and silk slip- 
pers of a Privy Councilor approached 
noiselessly from the rear. Eye-witnesses 
saw only a ilash of steel, a gush of blood. 
Quick as a snake’s tongue the hatchet had 
slipped out of the Privy Councilor’s 
voluminous silk sleeve, split Li’s head and 
vanished into the sleeve again. Grave, 
bland and without a blood-stain showing, 
Privy Councilor Chen strolled out of the 
hotel past Japanese police too flabber- 
gasted to arrest him. 

Crossing the street to another restau- 
rant Chen ordered a 26-course dinner, ate 
it slowly and with relish while Japanese 
found no answer to the question, “Can 
we arrest a Privy Councilor?” 

Murders & Lynching. Meanwhile at 
Harbin, chief city of northern Man- 
chukuo, four Chinese kidnappers pounced 
in broad daylight on the three children of 
C. T. Woodruff, chief accountant for 
British-American Tobacco Co. Ltd. in 
Harbin. 

Mrs. Woodruff, a British subject, clawed 
at the kidnappers. They silenced her 
screams by shooting her dead. 

Two unarmed Russians (Harbin har- 
bors some 25.000 White Russians) 
sprinted after the kidnappers. They again 
opened fire, badly wounded both Rus- 
sians. 

After all this shooting Harbin police 
appeared, shot two of the four kidnappers 


dead, rescued the children, let the other 
two kidnappers escape. 

That night white residents of Harbin 
pounced on a Chinese who looked to them 
like one of the escaped kidnappers. Choos- 
ing a tree beside the public street in which 
Mrs. Woodruff was killed, they hung the 
Chinese high in U. S. lynching fashion, 
then cut him down, cut off his head, placed 
it in Oriental fashion on the sharpened end 
of a pole. 

Rival Government. Most annoying to 
Japanese, who claim that the Changchun 
Government represents ‘the spontaneous 
will of Manchukuo’s people,” was the sud- 
den emergence at Manchouli last week of 
a rival “Government of Manchukuo” 
strong enough to hold as hostages 284 
Japanese civilians. 

Manchouli lies just barely inside Man- 
chukuo on the Soviet border. Meagre 
despatches told of its triumphant seizure 
by Chinese soldiers under General Hsu 
Ping-wen. Report was that he and other 
Chinese commanders now hold about 400 
miles of the strategic Chinese Eastern 
Railway between Manchouli and Tsitsihar. 
If they manage to hold on they will obvi- 
ously dominate Northern Manchukuo, 
thus destroying the fiction that it is ruled 
by either Henry Pu Yi or Japan. 

Stars & Stripes. Japanese troops were 
too busy in Eastern Manchukuo last week 
to try to recapture Northern Manchukuo 
from its new Chinese masters 

Eastern Manchukuo lies between 
Changchun and Korea (which Japan an- 
nexed in 1910). Reluctantly last week the 
Japanese General Staff admitted that 
Eastern Manchukuo swarms with Chi- 
nese and Korean patriots amazingly re- 
solved to fight the well-armed Japanese 
conquerors—with bare hands if necessary. 

Typical of scores of bloody skirmishes 
last week was a sudden, swooping attack 
by Japanese cavalry on 500 Chinese armed 
with scythes, knives and other farm imple- 
ments near Hailung. Charging in Cossack 
formation the Japanese cut and shot down 


But the remaining Chinese scattered, pre. 
pared to fight again. In another nearby 
skirmish Japanese infantry, attacked by 
1,000 Chinese, killed 260, suffering only 
“negligible casualties.” ; 

Next day Japanese bombing planes 
dropped a shower of leaflets and some 
bombs where they would do the most good 
in Eastern Manchukuo. By accident, the 
Japanese admitted, “one bomb was 
dropped in an American missionary com- 
pound but no Americans were even 
wounded.” Genuinely anxious that such 
an accident shall not happen again 
Japanese authorities requested all U, §.! 
missions in Eastern Manchukuo to be 
scrupulous about flying the Stars & 
Stripes. 

Bounties for Heads. One festive day 
last September champagne toasts were 
drunk to Manchukuo by Puppet Henn 
Pu Yi and Puppeteer General Muto, Ja- | 
pan’s Commander-in-Chief and Special 
Ambassador to the new State (see cut) 
Last week Chinese leaflets appeared in 
Mukden, General Muto’s war base, offer- 
ing a “bounty” of $6,500 gold for Toaster 
Muto’s severed head. 

Possibly spurious, the leaflets were of- 
fered by a Japanese spokesman as “moral 
evidence” against Chinese. If taken at 
face value, the leaflets offered a further 
bounty of $4.500 gold for the head o/ 
any one of Henry Pu Yi's ministers and 
a general bounty of $225 gold per set o/ 
ten Japanese heads. The head of Puppet 
Henry Pu Yi himself was apparently con- 
sidered worthless, no bounty for it being 
offered. 


46 Chinese, lost only one man themselves, | 


BRAZIL | 


Friends Again 

In friendly fashion, though not as ii 
nothing had happened, Brazilian bankers 
gathered in bright, glamorous Rio lai 
week to count the monetary cost of Br- 
zil’s “bloodiest civil war in South Amer: | 
can history” (Time, Oct. 10). 

Both the Federal Treasury and that 0 
revolting Sao Paulo State started to prin 
money as soon as the war began last July 
“We issued more than 50,000,000 milreis 
admitted the Paulista bankers. “We 
issued 400,000,000,” confessed Rio: 
moneymen. But what is a total of 450- 
000,000 milreis ($32,400,000) betwee! 
friends? 

The great fact last week was that Br 
zilians are again each other's friends 
Their bankers opined persuasively thi 
“the inflation has not been sufficient t 
affect commerce.” Amid national rejoit- 
ing President Getulio Vargas re-opene 
Santos Harbor, Brazil’s famed coffee por! 
blockaded throughout the civil war. 

Spot wholesale prices for Brazilia! 
coffee in Manhattan climbed from 9 
cents per pound July 9 when the civil wa! 
began, to 16 cents on Sept. 28 when fight: 
ing was fiercest. Last week the price ct 
falling, had passed 12% cents, was expecte 
to reach the pre-civil war price of g} cell’ 
soon after S. S. Western World, whit 
left Santos last week with 61,000 bags 0! 
coffee, sights the Statue of Liberty. 
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Again Caruso 

Seventeen years have passed since 
Enrico Caruso walked into the Victor 
Talking Machine plant in Camden, N. J., 
called out a greeting to everyone he met, 
shed coat, waistcoat, collar, tie, shut his 
eyes and became for a few moments the 
broken-hearted clown in Pagliacci. Vesti 
la giubba, the clown’s song which Caruso 
sang that day, helped more than any other 
to put his record royalties over the 
million-dollar mark. Victor says that no 
other voice has recorded so brilliantly, so 
exactly as Caruso’s. But the mechanics of 
record-making have undergone many a 
change since he died. The old discs sound 
thin now, the accompaniments particu- 
larly inadequate. 

Victor's Raymond Sooy was responsi- 
ble for the new version of Vesti la giubba 
which, with MW’ Appari from Marta on the 
reverse side, was put on sale last week in 
record shops all over the U. S. Raymond 
Sooy, who engineered the making of the 
original Caruso records, felt that full jus- 
tice had to be done to his friend’s voice. 
He consulted Conductor Nathaniel Shil- 
kret, Victor’s able handyman, who _ pro- 
ceeded to memorize Caruso’s interpreta- 
tions, each long-held note, each sob and 
sigh. Conductor Shilkret donned ear- 
phones, then summoned his orchestra and, 
listening to the old records, conducted new 
accompaniments which would time with 
them exactly. Through two loud-speakers 
in a separate control room Engineer Sooy 
listened to the tenor’s rich tones, Shil- 
kret’s new setting. He combined them 
to produce a record which gives fresh 
lustre to the voice, completely obliterates 
the old tinny accompaniment. 


Midwestern Heat 

The U. S. orchestra season opens in 
three heats: Eastern orchestras first, Mid- 
western next, far Western last. Boston 
Manhattan and Philadelphia were well 
embarked on their seasons last week when 
simultaneously in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Detroit four batons began 
cutting the air. Elderly, thickset Frederick 
Stock held the stick for Chicago, stalwart, 
British Eugene Goossens for Cincinnati, 
brisk Nikolai Sokoloff for Cleveland, 
quiet, slow-moving Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
ior Detroit. 

The Midwestern conductors chose safe 
& sane courses last week, free from haz- 
ardous, modernistic hurdles. Midwestern 
audiences, aware that they were fortunate 
to be hearing orchestras at all this year, 
wanted nothing more exciting. For them 
it was enough to lionize their conductors. 
Cincinnati praised Goossens for breaking 
tradition, allowing part of his programs to 
be broadcast. Detroit’s ovation made 
Gabrilowitsch blush. Cleveland was ex- 
tra cordial to Sokoloff since this is 
probably his last season with the orchestra 
he has conducted since its infancy.* Chi- 
cago’s welcome to Stock showed clearly 
that it had not forgotten how near it came 

“Next July and August Conductor Sokoloff 
will conduct an orchestra of his own on the 
rounds of his estate in Weston, Conn. 





to losing its orchestra over a dispute with 
the Musicians’ Union (Time, March 14). 

In Chicago the passing of Samuel In- 
sull’s Civic Opera made it look as if the 
Orchestra would be left alone in the 
musical field. But last week a popular- 
priced performance of Aida drew 10,000 
people to the Chicago Stadium, home of 
hockey games, prize fights, the late Re- 
publican and Democratic Conventions. 
Manhattan’s Maurice Frank staged the 
production (the first of 20), used the 
Civic Opera orchestra and chorus, one 
piece of scenery. Impresario Frank is not 
attempting to solicit the patronage of 
Ryersons, McCormicks, Swifts and their 
peers. In his excitable way, he likes to 
remind people that the high-priced, sub- 
sidized opera which socialites favored 
proved a failure. 





a 
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Bronco at Bellevue 

Patients young & old at Manhattan’s 
city-run Bellevue Hospital marvelled one 
day last week at an oldster who arrived 
to entertain them for the publicity which 














Tue Powper River Lees 


He can play a harmonica with his nose 


all such charity performances are accorded 
by the city’s press. He was “Powder 
River Jack” Lee, a leathery, garrulous, 
honest-injun cowboy from the wild old 
West. Wearing a _ ten-gallon hat and 
brightly decorated chaps he sang _ rip- 
roaring cowboy songs in a voice which 
he says will carry 300 yards against the 
wind. He bucked and reared as if he 
were riding a snorting bronco. He played 
a harmonica with his nose. He sang 
“Never Tie a Knot in a Billy-Goat’s Tail” 
while his wife “Powder River Kitty,” in 
another ten-gallon hat, played the. guitar. 

Back in his hotel Powder River Jack 
Lee received reporters, expressed himself 
on the way cowboy songs are sung over 
the radio: “One old cowboy I know pulled 
his six-shooter and plugged a hole right 
through his own radio when he heard one 
of them cowboy crooners! The cowboys 
never crooned or whined. And they never 
yodeled. If they had, we’d of strung them 
up!” 


ee 


Witnesses in Washington 
(See front cover) 





“'. . On December 3, 1873 I was ad- 
mitted to the Bar just after the crash 
came that followed our Civil War. In 
1878 I became a partner with an older 
lawyer in Cleveland and for the next two 
or three years I was engaged a good deal 
of the time in putting people through 
bankruptcy which grew out of the panic 
of 73. Ss 
So reminisced Andrew Squire, 82, dean 
of the Ohio bar and “Grand Old Man” of 
Cleveland, last week in a letter to the 
Ohio State Bar Association urging Presi- 
dent Hoover's re-election. The letter was 
purely political in purpose, but this little 
digression pointed a fact which all lawyers 
realize: Business may come and Business 
may go but the Law goes on forever. 

Annually the American Bar Association 
meets to voice its views on public affairs, 
search its professional conscience, elect 
officers. Last week it met in Washington 
at a time when few competent lawyers are 
not “engaged a good deal of the time in 
putting people through bankruptcy” or 
trving to keep them out of it. 

President Hoover addressed their gath- 
ering and reminded them: ‘You have your 
duty to expound the history of the 
painful past, through which rights and 
liberties have been won. Many a 
lawyer was glad of the chance to turn 
from corporate and financial tortuosities 
of the painful past to contemplation of 
the Law’s higher concerns—to honest gov- 
ernment, swift justice, international peace 

For this was an extra-special meeting of 
the Association. What President Hoover 
referred to as “the impregnable apex” of 
the country’s judicial system, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was being 
given a magnificent new home in keeping 
with its serene importance (see p. 11). 
The Bar Association, as students of the 
statutes which the courts of the land up- 
hold, was the appropriate cloud of wit- 
nesses for the occasion. 

From Canada, France and Britain the 
lawyers of the U. S. had invited distin- 
guished witnesses to join them. Canada 
sent Newton Wesley Howell, president of 
her Bar Association. France sent Paul 
Reynaud, an intimate of Premier Herriot 
who had served his country as Minister of 
Justice (Attorney-General). And _ over- 
shadowing these as the chief guest of 
honor was the representative of the Brit- 
ish Bar, baldish, high-strung, 72-year-old 
little Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Marquess of 
Reading. 

In him, his hosts recognized, reposed an 
astonishing synthesis of distinctions. Sec- 
retary of State Stimson was on hand. 
Rufus Daniel Isaacs acquired distinction 
analogous to Statesman Stimson’s when 
he consented last year to be Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs at the outset of 


Ramsay MacDonald’s Nationalist Gov- 
ernment (three months later Sir John 
Simon succeeded him). Frank Billings 


Kellogg, another onetime Secretary of 
State, and John William Davis were there. 
Each has been Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s. Rufus Daniel Isaacs was Brit- 
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ain’s Ambassador to the U. S. during the 
critical War time. Charles Evans Hughes 
was there, Chief Justice of the U.S. High 
judicial distinction, too, Rufus Daniel 
Isaacs has known. His appointment as 
Britain’s Lord Chief Justice in 1913 was 
his vindication from the only breath of 
scandal that ever touched him. In the ab- 
sence of Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover 
was the only man in Washington who has 
enjoyed a distinction greater than any 
Rufus Daniel Isaacs has known: head of 
state. But no man there could say as he 
can that the first time he saw India it was 
as a ship’s cabin boy, the next time as Vice- 
roy. And not even Lawyer Owen D. Young 
(General Electric), Lawyer Myron Charles 
Taylor (U. S. Steel) or Morgan Partner 
Thomas William Lamont, his friend and 
host in Manhattan, outranks Rufus Daniel 
Isaacs. As president of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. he heads one of the Em- 
pire’s greatest enterprises. 

A. B. A. Doings. Before and after the 
Supreme Court ceremony, the A. B. A. 
held business sessions. In his opening 
speech President Thompson keynoted: 
“We vaunt a government of, by and for 
the people, yet we suppress the interest 
of our children in public affairs . . . by 
encouraging them to avoid politics and to 
shun public affairs. We vaunt a govern- 
ment to encourage business, yet govern- 
ment bureaus are now in competition with 
more than 250 lines of business; a govern- 
ment to protect property, yet one-fifth of 
the nation’s annual income—$14,000,000,- 
ooo—was wrung from the people last year 
to defray expenses of governmental op- 
erations. 

Also the Association: 

@ Adopted a report of its criminal law 
committee urging police to substitute sci- 
entific methods of crime detection for the 
third degree. 

@ Drafted a bill to modify the Federal 
anti-trust laws so that “contracts volun- 
tarily submitted to the Attorney General 
and filed with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion shall become automatically effective 
unless objection is made.” 

@ Spent an afternoon listening to spe- 
cially-invited experts argue the lively 
question of utility regulation. 

@ Continued for another year an investi- 
gation (already two years old) into gang 
operations, which showed that the rise to 
wealth of gangsters was due mainly to 
Prohibition. 

@ Approved formation of a National 
Junior Bar Association for lawyers aged 
35 or younger. 

@ Elected as president for the coming 
year Clarence Eugene Martin, self-styled 
“country lawyer” of Martinsburg, W. Va. 

“To Quicken, Not to Hurry.” Hav- 
ing criticized itself and others, the Bar 
Association was ready to hear the U. S. 
Law criticized by its chief guest. This he 
was, of course, much too polite and Dis- 
tinguished to do. In Constitution Hall, 
with aged Frank Billings Kellogg presid- 
ing, Lord Reading delivered an extremely 
graceful, circumlocutory and boring ad- 
dress, a brilliant example of how dull a 
great and able man can be at a formal 
function. He recalled his distinguished 
U. S. friendships, expatiated on the pro- 
fession, on India, on Anglo-U. S. under- 
standing and world depression. Only with 





the politest indirection did he remind the 
U. S. “brethren” that when England 
moved her high courts to finer quarters 
50 years ago, she followed the move with 
sweeping reforms in her legal procedure, 
“to quicken yet not to hurry justice.” 

Mayflower Night. Festive finale of 
the Bar Association’s week was the Sat- 
urday night banquet at the Mayflower 
Hotel with Associate Justice Roberts of 
the Supreme Court, Lawyer Rowell of 
Canada, Owen D. Young, President Frank 
Joseph Hogan of the District of Columbia 
Bar Association and one Washington 
Lilleston of Wichita, Kan. on the pro- 
gram. Justice Roberts stuck to Supreme 
Court history, Canada’s Rowell to the 
Kellogg-Briand treaties. Mr. Young struck 
out characteristically into the future. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“Under the stimulus of research, inven- 
tion and engineering, business is now mov- 
ing into the unknown with unparalleled 


are correspondingly quickened the dis- 
tance between them will increase. I fear 
it is increasing. .. . 

“As business becomes more integrated 
in the nation we must have either more 
uniform laws in the States or a centralized 
law in Washington. 

“We are experiencing now some of the 
disasters to a national credit structure 
which rests on the banking iaws of 49 
different sovereignties. . . . 

“Indeed it is not enough to do it in 
the domestic field alone. Business is cry- 
ing for more integrated rules throughout 
the world on all basic economic activities. 

“And when I say business is crying I 
don’t want you to think of corporations 
or banks or representatives of invested 
capital. 

“T want you to hear the voice of thou- 
sands of millions of people in all highly 
industrialized countries who are the main- 
spring of business, and millions of whom 
are now out of work, not so much because 
basic economic laws have been violated, as 
because man-made laws have impaired, and 
in some cases wholly destroyed the oppor- 
tunity of men readily and safely to ex- 
change with each other the things they 
need and the things they have made... . 

“As a street-sweeping department in our 
modern life that is cleaning up contro- 
versies over things done, especially relat- 
ing to mere questions of money, the law 
is too slow and too expensive. As a street- 
laying-out department that is planning 
and constructing for the future, the pro- 
fession is inadequately organized. . . .” 

Lawyer Hogan, the dapper “million- 
dollar fee’? man who defended Oilmen 
Doheny and Fall against the U. S. in the 
gay 1920's, got off a lively attack on the 
abuse of citizens’ rights by Federal en- 
forcement officers. Excerpt: 

“The nation-wide crime wave, lashed 
into destructive fury by the power of 
gangland born of a monstrous legal blun- 
der, has created such a demand for sever- 
ity in law enforcement that there has 
grown with that demand a laxity in ob- 
servance by law officers of those rights 
which it is fatal to ignore, even though 
that ignoring results in the entrapment of 
the guilty.” 

Lawyer Lilleston of Kansas was the 


comic relief. He called himself “the for- 
gotten man.” 

New President Martin polished things 
off with a bow to his predecessor and the 
news that the Association’s finances were 
in the healthiest condition ever. 


. . . 


“Astonishing Reading.” When Rufus 
Daniel Isaacs first saw India as a cabin 
boy it was because of an unsuccessful 
youthful love affair. When he next saw 
India as Viceroy it was because of a suc- 
cessful love affair. The second woman, 
Alice Edith Cohen, who became his first 
wife, persuaded him to leave a failing 
career as a stockbroker and study law. 
Colleagues rate him below his contempo- 
raries Lord Birkenhead and Sir John Simon 
as a lawyer. They credit his industry (he 
got up at 4 a. m.), his wit and polish, his 
amazing memory for figures for the fact 
that soon after he began practicing he was 
earning the fashionable income of £30,000 
per year. “Figures spoke to him like 
poetry to another man,” commented a 
fascinated observer after Rufus Isaacs’ 
sensational prosecution of England’s no- 
torious swindler, Whitaker Wright. 

In 1889 Whitaker Wright began to float 
companies devoted to ambiguous enter- 
prises. By intermingling their affairs and 
complicating their books to the utmost, 
he was able to rob his investors fantas- 
tically. Shrewd businessmen who were di- 
rectors of his London & Globe Co. be- 
lieved in his infallibility as unquestion- 
ingly as did the associates of the late Ivar 
Kreuger and Samuel Insull. In 1903 Lon- 
don & Globe Co. crashed. Whitaker Wright 
was charged with issuing false balance 
sheets. So complicated was the financial 
maze he had built that no lawyer in Eng- 
land wanted the case. Rufus Isaacs agreed 
to prosecute it. For days he stood in Old 
Bailey, his eyes sharp and penetrating be- 
neath a pushed-back wig, suavely ques- 
tioning, blandly dissecting the answers he 
received. Swindler Wright grew pale as 
he realized that at last someone could un- 
tangle his involved deceptions. A jury 
found him guilty, a judge sentenced him 
to seven years imprisonment. Sharp-eyed 
Counsel Isaacs saw Wright’s hand go to 
his mouth. He sprang forward, but it was 
too late. Wright lay dead on the floor, his 
hand clutching an empty phial of cya- 
nide.* 

In 1910 Rufus Isaacs became Solicitor 
General and a knight. A few months later 
he was Attorney General (Sir John Simon 
was his subordinate). In 1913 he became 
Lord Chief Justice, the next year a baron. 
Between those years he had been a lieu- 
tenant of David Lloyd George, helped to 
engineer the House of Lords reform, sur- 
vived the scandal that threatened to end 
his career. As Attorney General he ap- 
proved a contract whereby British Mar- 
coni Co. was permitted to construct a 
chain of wireless stations throughout the 
Empire. Before the contract was drawn 
he had bought 10,000 shares in American 
Marconi Co., of which his brother was 
agent. He had disposed of 1,000 shares to 
Lloyd George, sold the rest at a profit. 
Newspapers made a political issue of the 
“Marconi Scandal,” raised a cry of Cor- 
ruption. Before the House of Commons, 


*For a romanticized account of Whitaker 
Wright see Joseph Conrad's Chance. 
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Lloyd George made an impassioned plea 
for vindication. Sir Rufus followed with 
a long, calm, judicial speech, admitting 
negligence, denying any connection be- 
tween stock purchase and contract. The 
House accepted his apology, cleared him 


of blame. 


During the War he repeatedly warned 
England that the conflict would last a long 
time. The Allies sent him as head of the 
Anglo-French Loan Mission to get a small 
loan from John Pierpont Morgan. The 
story goes that in the latter’s library Lord 
Reading boldly asked for a billion dollars. 
Banker Morgan appeared mildly  sur- 
prised, suggested that the Allies accept 
half a billion. Lord Reading returned 
to the U. S. as special envoy, borrowed 
billions more. Upon the retirement of 
Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice he became 
Ambassador at the special request of the 
U. S. State Department. 

As Viceroy of India (1921-26) he 
steered a course midway between the stiff- 
ness of Lord Chelmsford and the concilia- 
tory attitude of Lord Irwin. He was the 
first Viceroy to put Gandhi in jail, first to 
impose the despised salt tax, first to en- 
force the Indian Constitution of 1921. 


Last year was an eventful one for him. 
The National Government needed his 
prestige to survive its first hard months. 
He became president of Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd. He married a sec- 
ond time. His first wife, to whom he was 
devoted, was long an invalid, died in 1930. 
His second was Stella Charnaud, who had 
been first his typist, then his chief polit- 
ical adviser. She is 38, was once offered 
a $25,000-a-year-job in Wall Street 
which she promptly refused. Her solici- 
tude is extreme for her husband who, at 
72, has all the suavity, grace and quick- 
ness of mind he possessed in his barrister 
days. He moves spryly, has only the sug- 
gestion of a paunch, but his health is 
most delicate. 

The late William Bolitho once wrote: 
“In the luxurious hand dealt England by 
Fate ... the longest suit is the Jew... . 
Do not forget . . . Marcus Samuel, who 
gave them a brand new oil empire; Weitz- 
man, who taught them to make high ex- 
plosives; Mond, who settled the labor war; 
Herbert Samuel, who nearly prevented the 
downfall of coal mining, and Rufus Isaacs 

. who saved the Indian Empire that 
Disraeli created for them. . . . It is not 
his brain power, his cunning, which Eng- 
land settled on and used. . It is the 
grand manner which is his genius . . . a 
politeness that introduces serenity and 
grace wherever it is put... . The Jew- 
ish businessman’s genius is . . . almost 
banal beside this astonishing Lord Read- 
ing... . He is the finished product of a 
century of civilized treatment, the beauti- 
ful reappearance of the noble, polished 
Jew.” 

The Isaacs wit which the U. S. public 
had heard about but did not see last week 
was visible on an occasion when Lloyd- 
George publicly addressed him in Welsh. 
Rufus Isaacs replied in Hebrew, “and no- 
body knew the difference.” 

In court one day he asked a surly wit- 
ness: “Do you drink, sir?” 

Witness: “That’s my business.” 

Isaacs: “And have you any other busi- 
ness?” 
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“Love, Drama, Crime . . .” 


A crowd of 200 stood around the monu- 
ment in Manhattan’s Columbus Circle, 
waiting for the Columbus Day ceremonies 
to begin. Just as someone was about to 





Wide World 


GUNMAN & MOLL 
The Times got $30 for it. 


start the speechmaking, shots rang out a 
few blocks away. Reporters and camera- 
men raced toward the sound. They found 
a badly wounded holdupman who had 
tried to rob a store; an hysterical girl who 
had helped him; a dozen policemen. . . . 

Long before the ambulances arrived, 
Photographer William Eckenberg of the 
New York 7inies was scuttling back to his 
office with what he knew was a picture- 
editor’s dream. One of his plates showed 
the wounded gunman seated on the pave- 
ment, the girl clasping his head to her 
shoulder, the alert hands of policemen and 
detectives haloing the couple’s heads (see 
cut). Police dragged the pair apart before 
other photographers penetrated the crowd. 

There, surely, was a newspicture of the 
month; but not for the august 7imes, 
which printed a stodgy shot of the Colum- 
bus Circle speechmakers. Through its 
Wide Wor!d syndicate the Times offered 
exclusive morning paper rights to the 
print, sold it to the tabloid Daily News for 
$30. Evening rights went to Hearst’s Jour- 
nal which five-columned it beneath the 
caption: “The Camera Sees Love, Drama, 
Crime, Tragedy and Probable Death.” 

How did Photographer Eckenberg get 
his scoop? The Jimes said he simply got 
there first from Columbus Circle. But 
every other cameraman on the job told 
his editor another story: that lucky 
Eckenberg was late on his way to the 
Circle, was passing the store just as the 
shooting occurred. 


In its nosing for “Love, Drama, Crime” 
copy the gaudy Journal last fortnight out- 
distanced other papers of its type with a 
front-page series whooping up _ next 








month’s trial of Torch-Singer Libby Hol- 
man for the murder of her husband Smith 
Reynolds, tobacco scion. The Journal sent 
its correspondent to Winston-Salem, N. C. 
to interview everyone in the case, accom- 
panied his reports with elaborate picture 
layouts under such sympathetic headlines 
as: FACTS HELP LIBBY’S DEFENSE. 
PROSECUTOR LACKS LIBBY MO- 
TIVE. CLAIM LIBBY ‘EXONERATED’ 
BY SECRET AUTOPSY. 


—— 


Brush Cocktail 

Katharine (“Kay”) Brush, 30, is clearly 
classifiable as a sophisticate. At 17 she was 
a newspaper reporter, theatrical reviewer, 
cinema colyumist. She has married, di- 
vorced, remarried. Her novels Glitter, 
Young Man of Manhattan, Red-Headed 
Woman and her famed short story Night 
Club won her a reputation for knowing- 
her-way-about. With pardonable pride 
College Humor boasted recently that Au- 
thor Brush, who “rushes about the world 
with her eyes open,” would write for it a 
monthly colyum, Manhattan Cocktail. 

Last week in College Humor’s Novem- 
ber issue Colyumist Brush poured her first 
cocktail. It contained a description of 
Mrs. Ely Culbertson’s eyebrows—‘“so thin 
they give her face a kind of naked-and- 
unashamed look”; of Queen Mary at Wim- 
bledon—‘Her hats exactly suit _ her. 
They're magnificent on her”; of the Sum- 
mer Casino at Monte Carlo with its float- 
ing revue-stage anchored offshore. But 
smart Katharine Brush let a few drops of 
amazingly stale beer get into her cocktail. 
She wrote: 

“Do you know that O. O. McIntyre’s 
first names are Oscar Odd? .. . And that 














Wide World 
KATHARINE (“Kay”) Brusy 
She added some amazingly stale beer. 


Ernest Hemingway’s forthcoming book is 
called Death in the Afternoon? ... And 
that over the stage door of any theatre 
owned or leased by Earl Carroll, it says in 
large letters: Through These Portals Pass 
the Most Beautiful Girls in the World?” 
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Big Wicks 

“What the world needs is. . 
light to illuminate what is obscure, more 
light to enable us to reorganize our intel- 
lectual and social and political lives. No 
one is wise enough to tell the source from 


. more 


” 


which illumination will come. . . 

Thus spoke Dr. Abraham Flexner last 
week, making formal announcement that 
Dr. Albert Einstein had accepted appoint- 
ment with the (Bamberger-Fuld) Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study (Time, Sept. 5). 
Dr. Flexner is the Institute’s director, is 
seeking with his $5,000,000 endowment 
to make it a post-postgraduate school 
where Ph.D.’s will be understudies to the 
biggest wigs of learning. 

Dr. Einstein will be professor of mathe- 
matical & theoretical physics “for life.” 
He will continue to have his devoted Dr. 
Walter Mayer as assistant. As with the 
late great Charles Proteus Steinmetz whom 
General Electric provided with all monies 
he ever required for livelihood and ex- 
periment, Dr. Einstein’s “salary” will be 
all he ever wants. He will be provided a 
home at Princeton, will work (beginning 
next autumn) only from Oct. 1 to April 
15 for the rest of his active life; will 
teach only what, when, if and as he 
pleases; will spend his summers sailing 
his little boat on Berlin’s Wannsee. Ex- 
claimed Dr. Einstein when all this scholas- 
tic luxury became certain: “This is 
Heaven!” 

Temporary shelter for the Institute of 
Advanced Study will be Princeton’s new 
Henry Burchard Fine Mathematical Hall, 
a red brick & grey limestone collegiate 
Gothic structure. Its stained glass win- 
dows record the Einstein relativity formu- 
las. Over a fireplace in the common room 
is engraved in German an Einstein epi- 
gram: “God is clever, but not dishonest.” 

Another light of learning already with 
Dr. Flexner’s Institute is Professor Oswald 
Veblen, Princeton’s mathematician. Math- 
ematics is a brace for holding apparently 
unconnected phenomena together. For 
ordinary purposes three prongs of that 
brace suffice—length, breadth, height. But 
for profound science more grips on real- 
ity are needed—a variable time, for ex- 
ample. And not only many grips are 
needed, but flexibility in their operation. 
The mathematical machine, most solid 
of the sciences, is constantly acquiring 
new links and kinks. One of its cleverest 
engineers is Professor Oswald Veblen, 52. 

When definite news of the new light at 
Princeton reached Pasadena, hearts 
burned among the staff of California 
Institute of Technology. Caltech was 
built to be the greatest lamp of Science 
in the U. S. Lumber, oil and electricity 
provided the fuel. Biggest wicks are 
Robert Andrews Millikan (Nobel Laure- 
ate, physicist), Arthur Amos Noyes 
(chemist), Thomas Hunt Morgan (genet- 
icist). Astronomer George Ellery Hale 
gleams on Mount Wilson nearby. The late 
Albert Abraham Michelson (Nobel Laure- 
ate, physicist) used to measure light’s 
speed a few miles to the south. Other 
brilliant scientists frequent Ca'tech for 
work & consultation, among them Albert 
Einstein. Last week Caltech made sure, 


and announced that Dr. Einstein would 
again spend several weeks. there, begin- 
ning some time in December. His visit 
is to factualize by more measurements of 
nebulae speeds his present theory that 
the Universe has been expanding—as he 
told a popular Berlin audience last week— 
for ten billion years, “quite a tidy bit of 
time.” 

Caltech had something else to report 
last week. John Burdon Sanderson Hal- 
dane, English biochemist, physiologist, 
geneticist, mathematician, who had gone 
to the U. S. to attend the International 
Congress of Genetics at Cornell (Time, 
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“This is Heaven!” 


Sept. 5), was at Pasadena to get a few 
jars of vinegar flies from Dr. Morgan. 
Professor Haldane planned to take the 
flies to England to study the mathematics 
of their heredity. 

Genetics has grown up in a frame of 
mathematics since Johann Gregor Men- 
del’s first observations on garden peas. 
Mendel’s “Law of Segregation” notes that 
if a dominant characteristic (as red flow- 
ers) is crossed with a recessive character- 
istic (white flowers), all of the first (F)) 
generation of hybrids will be red. When 
these hybrids interbreed, one-fourth of 
their children (the F2 generation) will be 
truly dominant, one-fourth truly reces- 
sive. The remaining two-fourths of this 
F, generation will seem to be dominants, 
but will reproduce just as did their F, 
parents—getting one red, one white, and 
two seemingly red children. A more per- 
spicacious “Law of Independent Assort- 
ment” points to some form of a 9:3:3:1 
ratio of inheritance. 

By calculating the inherited character- 
istics of hundreds of generations of vine- 
gar flies (ancestors of the ones Professor 
Haldane had in jars last week), Caltech’s 
Dr. Morgan reached his theory of genes. 
Each gene in a germ cell controls, in the 
Morgan theory, certain specific character- 
istics of its plant or animal. A gene is too 
small to be seen by a microscope. On the 
other hand it is probably larger than a 
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large molecule. The genes apparently lie 
like links in a chain the length of the 
chromosomes (48 chromosomes in the hu- 
man cell). When two germ cells unite, 
chromosome chains of genes meet, mingle, 
When the united parent cell subdivides 
and begins forming an embryo, the 
mingled chromosomes regiment  them- 
selves, separate into companies for each 
daughter cell. Some of the daughter-cell 
chains are arranged exactly like chromo- 
somes in one or the other parent. Other 
of the new chromosomes are random col- 
lections of separate links and_ short 
lengths of parental chromosomes. Much 
of this Dr. Morgan has been able to | 
describe mathematically. Professor Hal- 
dane believes that mathematics can de- 
scribe the whole complex process. 


Sibylline Cellar 

Whenever trouble brewed in ancient 
Rome, messengers sped south to the Cu- 
maean Rock, a many-chambered volcanic 
promontory twelve miles west of Naples. 
Therein, “hidden far from sight within | 
her sanctuary dark and drear, dwelt the 
dread Sibyl, whom the Delian seer in- 
spired with soul and wisdom to unfold 
the things to come.”* Complaisant with 
the Romans’ plea the Sibyl would shuf- 
fle inscribed leaves, deal them upon her 
grotto floor, to be construed there by her 
votaries. 

Much of Rome’s early history was 
shaped by the Sibyl’s dictates, whose rec- 
ords eventually filled nine Sibylline Books. 
Tarquin the Proud (534-510 B. C.), last 
of Rome’s legendary Kings, wanted to buy In 


| con 


) 








best 
ting 
while 
new 


the Books but refused to pay the great issue 
sum the Sibyl demanded. She destroyed the } 
six of the sacred nine. When he paid the tics, 
original price for the remaining three and a Ch 
took them to Rome, Romans no longer elect 


had to make a long journey to learn what 
they wanted to do. The Cumaean Sibyl 
and her grotto lapsed into a legend—until 
last week. 

Dr. Amedeo Maiuri, 46, director of the 
National Museum in Naples and _ super- 
intendent of the antiquities preserved in 
that neighborhood, has long been accus- | 
tomed to make the 12-mi. trip to the | 
Cumaean Rock and prowl speculatively 
through its grottoes. To the south side of 
the Rock are vineyards, whose owners ( 
use the caves to store their wine tuns. o 
Something in one of the cellars attracted 
Dr. Maiuri’s attention. He picked at 4 
wall, found that it blocked a trapezium- 
shaped passageway 20 ft. high, ro ft. wide 
at the bottom, 4o ft. long. Lateral tun- 
nels led to the sheer face of the Cumaean 
Rock. The tunnels admitted light and ait. 

At the end of the main passageway was 
a large, natural rock room with three big 
niches. The niches apparently afforded 
living quarters for the Sibyl and her serv- 
ants. The large room must have been 
her audience chamber. (Virgil refers to 
its concavity.) From that chamber radi- 
ated three small passageways leading 0 
three pools where the Sibyl bathed before 
going through her leafy mysteries. Dr. 
Maiuri, delighted by the reality of what 
for 2,400 years had been deemed legend, | 
stood silent, heard naught but the clop- 
clop of water dripping from the crevices 
of the Cumaean Rock. 



















*Virgil’s Aencid. 
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CAMPAIGN CARTOONS 





HOOVER v. ROOSEVELT 


Potent Pictures 


Not this century has a presidential cam- 
paign so severely tested the talent and 
originality of political cartoonists as the 
contest between Herbert Clark Hoover 
and Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Even the 





“Dinc” 


His inspiration died last week. 


best of the craft have had a hard time get- 
ting its essence down in black & white. 
while those below the best have sunk tc 
new depths of routine caricature. 

In 1928 cartoonists had sharp, tangible 
issues to work with—the Brown Derby, 
the Noble Experiment, the Church in Poli- 
tics, Raddio, Two Cars in Every Garage & 
a Chicken in Every Pot. This year the 
election turns on larger but less concrete 
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Edward Scott Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 


issues. At work below the surface are 
economic forces too abstract and complex 
for the average cartoonist to depict—the 
Gold Standard, War Debts, a Balanced 
Budget, 50¢ wheat, “Pork,” “Panic,” 
Credit Inflation, a Change. The Repub- 
licans are fighting a defensive battle on a 
Record that does not lend itself to easy 
lampooning. Ridicule of the Democratic 
attack has been mostly superficial and 
clumsy. The only new personality to enter 
the campaign is the Forgotten Man, and 
no cartoonist knows who he is, where he 
lives, what he looks like. Over the whole 
political scene rests the gloom of hard 
times, with the electorate in no laughing 
mood. Affected by this atmosphere car- 
toonists are inclined to become draftsmen 
of despair, replacing good-natured fun 
with partisan bitterness, amusing irony 
with glum sarcasm. 

Despite such handicaps the Hoover- 
Roosevelt struggle has added considerably 
to cartoon history. In four years no new 
cartoonist nas arisen to set enterprising 
editors bidding against each other for his 
services, but the top-notchers of 1928 have 
amply maintained their prestige and repu- 
tation. 

One notable feature of this year’s cam- 
paign is the support William Randolph 
Hearst is giving Governor Roosevelt in 
the form of cartoon criticism of President 
Hoover. Four years ago Publisher Hearst 
was on the other side of the political fence 
and his battery of cartoonists flayed the 
Democracy as a bejeweled “Diamond Lil” 
escorted by John Jacob Raskob. Now Mr. 


Hearst has a Democratic nominee for 


WHAT ? 
1N 


EVERY 


President of his own choosing and his 
guns are reversed upon the White House. 

Chief Hearst gunman for 1932 is 75- 
year-old Frederick Burr Opper, creator of 
“Happy Hooligan.” Never an art student, 
Cartoonist Opper worked long for oldtime 
Puck, joined the Hearst press in 1899, first 
won fame & fortune with his cartoons of 





TALBURT 
He went back to his fountain. 


the McKinley-Bryan campaign of 1g00. 
For 30 years Arthur Brisbane has con- 
tributed political ideas for the Opper pen- 
cil. Early in this campaign “Happy Hoo- 
ligan” was allowed to lapse when Publisher 
Hearst put Mr. Opper to work on a daily 
front-page series entitled “ ’Erbie and ‘Is 
Playmates” (see p. 26).* In these car- 

*The cartoons in this issue of TIME are re- 
produced by special permission of the publica- 
tions by which they are copyrighted. 





In THE WorDs OF THE PROPHET 
Harold M. Talburt in the Washington News 
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Frederick Burr Opper in the New York American 


toons the President was always depicted 
as a fat little busy-body surrounded by 
“Ropy” (Europe), “Bolivar” (the G. O. P. 
elephant), “Taxpayer,” “Minstrels” (Re- 
publican newspapers and orators), “Inter- 


national Bankers,” “Wall Street” and 
other stock characters. Throughout the 





International 
OPPER 
Happy Hooligan had a rest. 


series as in many another Hearst cartoon, 
the question of War Debts played a major 
part, with “Ropy” loudly boasting that 
he would “pay nobody” and “’Erbie” iry- 
ing to still his outcries. In most of the 
Opper pictures, which were supplemented 
with an irrelevant editorial text, National 
Chairman Sanders could be found inanely 
interviewing such fabulous characters as 
Sherlock Holmes, Baron Munchausen and 





“Wart Untit AFTER ELECTION!” 


Walter Joseph Enright in the New York 
American 


Robinson Crusoe on “’Erbie’s chances.” 
Inferior as art, the Opper cartoons, by 
their absurdity and persistence, have been 
highly effective. 

Other Hearst cartoonists hammering 


away at familiar Hearst themes include 
Walter Joseph Enright, portrayer of the 
“Jackass Rabbit Congressman” who re- 
fused to accept Mr. Hearst’s sales tax; 
Winsor McCay, nightmare man; and Nel- 
son Harding, a Pulitzer Prize-winner when 
on the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Because most of the U. S. press is Re- 
publican, most U. S. political cartoons are 
anti-Democratic, But mass does not make 
merit. Democrats had little to fear from 
the stark platitudes of Boston Transcript’s 
Cowan, the sketchy banalities of New 
York’s Evening Post’s Sykes, or the sol- 
emn exaggerations of Philadelphia Public 
Ledger’s Warren. 

Jay Norwood (“Ding”) Darling draw- 
ing his intricate political pictures for the 
New York Herald Tribune from his home 
in Des Moines, stands out as the cartoon- 
ist most helpful to the G. O. P.. Mr. Dar- 
ling has managed to satirize the Roose- 

{Continued on p. 30) 





“Voter’s Dream” 

A composite view of the campaign, 
drawn for Time by Artist Nat Karson 
(see “The Voter’s Dream” pp. 28 & 29), 
represents 33 faces, six issues. The issues: 
Farm Strike, Hog Prices, Maine election, 
the B. E. F., the Gold Dollar, the Whis- 





pering Campaign. The faces: 


President Hoover 
Governor Roosevelt 
Vice President Curtis 
Speaker Garner 
Theodore Roosevelt 
William Jennings Bryan 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr. 
Samuel Insull 
Senator Reed Smoot 
The Forgotten Man 
Eugene Meyer 
Mrs. Ella Alexander 
Boole 


Mrs. Pauline Morton 
Sabin 

Secretary of Treasury 
Mills 


Secretary of War Hurley 


EXPLORING THE STRATOSPHERE 


Quincy Scott in the Portland Oregonian 


Calvin Coolidge 

Al Smith 

Bernarr Macfadden 

Mrs. Roosevelt & chil- 
dren 

James Aloysius Farley 

William Gibbs McAdoo 

William Randolph 
Hearst 

Senator Huey Long 

Vincent Astor 

Eddie Dowling 

James John Walker 

Samuel Seabury 

John Francis Curry 

John H. McCooey 

General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 
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WHERE’S THE EGG? THE LEAP FROM THE FRYING PAN 
J. N. Darling (“Ding”) in the New York Herald Tribune J. N. Darling (“Ding”) in the New York Herald Tribune 
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(Continued from p. 26) 
velt drive toward the White House without 
being ill-tempered or gloomy. A favorite 
“Ding” theme derives from the Repub- 
lican charge that Governor Roosevelt has 
neglected to keep his own state in eco- 
nomic order, has permitted stock specula- 
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Two CHICKENS IN Every GARAGE 
Rollin Kirby in the New York World-Telegram 


«gern INTO ‘EM 





SuppEN Activity INDUCED By MAINE 
Rollin Kirby in the New York World-Telegram 


tors, crooked bankers, corrupt Tammany 
politicians and criminals in general to run 
riot through New York while he was try- 
ing to sell his presidential services to the 
country at large. Before the conven- 
tions he drew a memorable picture 
entitled “The Mysterious Powerless Phe- 





REGUEED 
FARES 


nomenon” in which Governor Roosevelt, 
hugging Miss 1932, sped by the Party 
Powers in an old buggy with empty shafts. 
Because his work is widely syndicated, 
Cartoonist Darling considers it his prime 
duty to jest on all subjects, to produce 


a smile before delivering a partisan thrust. 





“Wat Are We Gornc to Do WitH Tuese, Sister?” 
Rollin Kirby in the New York World-Telegram 








SPEAKING OF ENDURANCE REcorRDs! 
Harold M. Talburt in the Knoxville News-Sentinel 
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It, A famed “Ding” character is the stal- 
of wart, chin-whiskered Iowa farmer, sound 
d. of sense and strong of spirit. Last week 
Zt at Van Meter, Iowa, death came to white- 
si | bearded, 85-year-old Samuel H. Cook who 
“§ | 20 years ago first inspired Cartoonist 
ISt. 


Darling with his rural character. Mr. 


| OB BOY! 
| Cook appeared at Mr. Darling’s office . 


door ew a —— =o, Bes ; WHAT A 
clared Mr. Darling last week: “As > 
looked up I saw a commanding figure 6 “eee aaa 


ft. tall, with the strength of a giant in . f. 

i y é é . With his le 
his powerful hands and arms. With i A VP wire! 
ruddy cheeks, blue overalls and a kindly 
twinkle in his eyes, he struck me as being 
the ideal representative of the Iowa agri- 
culturist.” But Mr. Cook was no farmer. 
Born in New York State, he had lived in 
Iowa more than half a century, first as a 
grain dealer, later as a farm implement 
merchant. 

A “Ding” substitute in the Tribune 
syndicate is Edward Scott Brown who 
once sought gold in the Klondike, later 
found it on his bristol-board. He, like 
“Ding,”’ uses no idea man. 

A famed Republican cartoonist who has 
not participated in this year’s campaign 
because of illness is John Tinney Mc- 
Cutcheon of the Chicago Tribune. In his 
stead the Tribune’s editorial policies have 
been faithfully illustrated by Carey Cas- 
sius Orr. The Orr cartoons, many of them 
telling complete comic strip stories such 

| as the labored transposition of “Garner of 
Texas” into “Garner of Taxes” are models 
of geometrical precision. 

Two other Republican cartoonists whose 
work has helped the G. O. P. campaign 
are Quincy Scott of the Portland Ore- 
gonian and Vaughn Richard Shoemaker of 
the Chicago Daily News, With ideas bet- 





ter than execution Cartoonist Scott has Mrxinc His Drinks 
specialized on the economic aspects of the aa , : . , 
race while Cartoonist Shoemaker keeps Harold M. Talburt in the New York World-Telegram 


thumping the “pork-barrel.” The latter, 

aged 30, taught cartooning at the Chicago Two prime pounders: Rollin Kirby of the with its dialog in balloons. He was the 

Academy of Fine Arts for eight years. New York World-Telegram and Harold pride of the old New York World. He and 
| _ Next to the Hearst papers the Scripps- Morton Talburt of the Washington News. Talburt were both active in the 1928 cam- 
| Howard chain has pounded the Republi- Mr. Kirby, scholarly and artistic, has a paign and the slogans of that fight echo 
| can lines hardest with political pictures. distaste for the Opper type of cartoon through their work this year (see Kirby’s 
| 
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Edmund Duffy in the Baltimore Sun Daniel Robert Fitzpatrick in the St, Louis Daniel Robert Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch Post-Dispatch 











‘DONT 


Wuat a Watcupoc He’p Make! 


Vaughn Richard Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 


“Two Chickens in Every Garage,” Tal- 
burt’s “Maine-in-a-pot”). Cartoonist Tal- 
burt, onetime soda-jerker in Toledo, packs 
much comedy into his pictures, draws lu- 
dicrously human elephants and donkeys. 
The scene of one of his best campaign car- 
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Our Mopern Mona Lisa 


Fred O. Seibel in the Richmond Times 
Dispatch 


toons was a soda fountain (see p. 31). 
Still very much alive are Cartoonist 
Kirby’s two best-known characters: the 
bloated and rather blowsy old gentleman 
in a high hat labeled G. O. P. and the 
lean, long-chinned black-garbed figure of 
the Prohibitor. A month before the World 
died in 1931 and shortly after the Pres- 
ident had rejected the Wickersham report, 
Mr. Kirby produced one of his most 





memorable cartoons: Herbert Hoover in 
a stove-pipe hat, big white bow tie, frock 
coat, with his black-mittened hands set 
piously together and beside him the Kirby 
Dry, arms aloft, mouth open, in loud 
jubilation. The picture was entitled: “Ho- 
sanna.” 

West of the Mississippi no cartoonist 
draws with such powerful simplicity as 
Daniel Robert Fitzpatrick of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, onetime (1926) 
Pulitzer Prize-winner. His effects are ob- 
tained by a stark line, exaggerated propor- 
tions, absence of detail. His personifica- 
tion of “Hard Times” (see p. 31) send a 
shudder through Republican ranks in Mis- 
souri. He likes to draw up a week's car- 
toons in advance and go fishing. 

The march of the B. E. F. upon Wash- 
ington dramatized a political issue with 
which many a cartoonist wrestled in vain. 
Baltimore’s Sun’s Edmund Duffy managed 
to catch its blind immensity but most of 
his political drawings are criticized as be- 
ing too broad and diffuse to be effective. 

In Grover Page the’ Louisville Courier- 
Journal has a dexterous cartoonist who 
succeeds in mixing Democratic politics 
with a variety of ideas. He does a big- 
bodied, simpering Hoover, legs astraddle, 
that is the delight of Kentucky Demo- 
crats. More than most, Cartoonist Page 
attempts to build Governor Roosevelt up 
into heroic measure. His own idea man, 
he works two hours a day, his right fore- 
finger is off at the second joint. 

After Calvin Coolidge had made his 
self-satisfied speech for his party last 
week at Manhattan’s Madison Square 
Garden, Cartoonist Fred O. Seibel of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch pro- 
duced a political picture of him as Mona 
Lisa which was promptly praised, widely 
reproduced. Cartoonist Seibel marred his 
good work by making his familiar black- 





CHANGE 


A Great HELP 


Grover Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal 


bird utter a banality by way of explana- 


tion. 

Two striking features about the 1932 
crop of campaign cartoons: Uncle Sam 
has almost entirely disappeared as a politi- 
cal figure; good sportsmanship forbids any 
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CAMPAIGN PLATES 


pictorial reference to the fact that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt is a cripple. 

In addition to cartoons, the Hoover: 
Roosevelt campaign is being fought out 
on every highway in the land where mil- 
lions of motorists advertise their senti- 
ments with plates sold to help the cause 


(see cut). 
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palit By its continued advances in tire 
design Goodyear expresses its leadership no less definitely 

| if less spectacularly than in the building of the world’s two 
largest airships by Goodyear for the United States Navy —the 
U.S.S. Akron, lately completed, and the U.S.S. Macon, now under 

| construction. Newest of such advances is the Goodyear Silent 
All-Weather Tread Tire —first to combine the SAFETY of traction 

in the center of the tread with SILENCE at all speeds. The public 
recognizes Goodyear leadership in value, and judges these 
tires best year after year—more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind. Are you wondering what tire to 
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choose? Just ask yourself this simple question: “Why should | 


buy a second-choice tire, when FIRST-choice costs no more?” 
it Gov 


Toover In a nation-wide survey asking ‘what tire is 
oover 

ght out best’ Goodyears were first-choice by a pref- 
ere mil- erence more than twice that of any other tire 
r senti- | 

ie cause 
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oth from Pennsylvania! 


@&, But not all Pennsylvania athletes have the same 
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stamina... neither have all Pennsylvania motor oils 


Almost anywhere along the road you 
can see motor oils that had a good start 
in Pennsylvania . .. only to lose their 
advantage through cheap or improper 
refining ... and now running nowhere 
in the race for real motor oil quality. 




































Pennsylvania is the basis of the finest 
motor oil the world produces. 


But it is the name of a crude oil, not 
a MOTOR oil. 


VEEDOL’S superiority begins with its 
Pennsylvania crudes from the Bradford 


field—the richest of all. 
Then VEEDOL doubles and redoubles 


the value of these crudes by a new, 
secret refining process, unique in the oil 
industry. It cost $2,000,000 . . . but it 
makes VEEDOL cold-proof . . . heat- 
proof . . . 99.1% carbon-free. And it 


gives you a safer, smoother, more eco- 
nomical motor the year round. 


Why put your trust in unknown, un- 


sponsored motor oils whose only lure 
is the word “Pennsylvania”? 


CHANGE NOW TO WINTER VEEDOL 
Made to defeat every attack of the bit- 
terest cold. Ready to flow to every 
moving part the instant the motor 
starts. Ready to lubricate perfectly at 
20° below zero... At a cost that is 
actually less than you usually pay for 
other high-grade Pennsylvania oil. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 


T MERELY ASK FOR “PENNSYLVANIA 


veedol Olt 


AND GET 100% PENNSYLVANIA... AT ITS FINEST 
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Urchins in Silk 

For a jockey to score a “triple’—ride 
three winners in an afternoon—is not un- 
usual. Nonetheless, even to jockeys as 
able as young Hank Mills, it is gratifying. 
Hank Mills had particularly good reason 
to feel pleased about his triple with The 
Heathen, Euclid and Bodkin in the closing 
week of the Jamaica, L. I. race meeting 
last week. It was his second triple of the 
meeting; it put him back in the running 
for riding honors at the course; and it 
substantiated his claim to being, at 17, 
the leading U. S. jockey of the year. 

Born in Grand Junction, Colo. of a 
racetrack family—his father and an older 
brother were jockeys—Hank Mills be- 
came famed suddenly in Miami last win- 
ter when he rode 27 winners in 16 days. 
Trainer James Fitzsimmons of the Wheat- 
ley Stables, owned by Secretary of the 
Treasury Ogden Livingston Mills (no kin 
to Jockey Mills) and his sister, Mrs. 
Henry Carnegie Phipps, quickly bought 
Hank Mills’s contract for $7,500. This 
year, Jockey Mills has had 779 mounts, 
169 winners, 141 seconds.* He won the 


Brooklyn and Brookdale Handicaps with - 


Blenheim, the Shevlin Stakes on Faireno, 
the Potomac Handicap with Dark Secret. 
Jockeys seldom worry about their weight 
until they are 20 or more. Small, pink- 
faced Hank Mills gained 8 Ib. this year, 
now weighs 98. He has broad shoulders 
and long strong arms. Famed for bring- 
ing in outsiders—as he did with Dark 
Secret—he usually tries to get in front at 
the start and stay there. He enjoys mock- 
ing rival jockeys as he passes them in a 
race. He has a joint bank account with his 
11-year-old sister in which he deposits 
most of the $35 a month and 10% of 
prizes which he gets from the Wheatley 
Stables. He speaks in a high squeaky 
voice, likes riding on merry-go-rounds. 

Jockey Mills’s closest rival this season 
has been a sloe-eyed Italian urchin, one 
year younger and six pounds lighter. He, 
Jockey Sylvio Coucci of New York, had a 
success at Agua Caliente a year ago. The 
Greentree Stables, owned by Mrs. Payne 
Whitney, bought Jockey Coucci’s contract 
from the Coburn Brothers (John and 
George), onetime racehorse owning part- 
ners of Jack Dempsey. His record with 
835 mounts this year has been 161 win- 
ners, 143 seconds. He has won only 
twelve important stakes this season, to 
Mills’s 18, but Coucci’s twelve were worth 
more money, $166,095 to $86,017. He won 
the American Derby and the Arlington 
Park Classic, both on Morton L. 
Schwartz’s Gusto, and the Spinaway 
Stakes with Easy Day. Jockey Coucci, 
more than Mills, is noted for spectacular 
finishes. Sometimes they are too spectac- 
ular, like one last fortnight which caused 
Laurel, Md. officials to suspend him for 
“taking a tow’—grabbing the saddlecloth 
of a horse going past him. Last week 
Jockey Coucci was reinstated. He quickly 
set about improving his percentage of 
winners—1g for the season to Mills’s 22— 
a 

*In his best year (1923) Earl Sande, most 


famed U. S. jockey, had 430 mounts, 122 win- 
hers, 89 seconds. 
: 





by bringing Mrs. Isabelle Dodge Sloan’s 
Snap Back home for a $1,000 purse at 
Laurel. 

For gentleman riders, last week was dis- 
astrous. At Media, Pa., at the fall meet- 
ing of the Rose Tree Hunt Club, Mrs. 
Geraldyn Redmond’s Fairbanks II, ridden 
by Carroll K. Bassett, fell at a brush jump 
and broke his neck. Three days later at 
the same jump, the same thing happened 














International 


Jockeys MILLs, SANDE, CovucclI 


Between the youngsters, 330 winners 
this year. 


to Kendal Boy, owned by Fairfield Os- 
born Jr., ridden by Stanley Flagg IV. 
Near Red Bank, N. J., on the estate of 
Amory L. Haskell, Temple Gwathmey, 23- 
year-old gentleman rider and socialite, was 
thrown by his horse Brown Ruler in the 
Holmdel Steeplechase. Rushed to a hos- 
pital, he soon died of a broken neck. 


—— 


Football 


The week West Point announced that 
the youngest football coach in its history 
ond Lieutenant Garrison Davidson, 
Class of 1927—would replace Major 
Ralph Sasse at the end of the season, 
Army had its first major game of the 
year, against Pittsburgh. A 54-yd. run 
by Pitt’s Left Halfback Warren Heller 
gave Pitt six points; a monster pass, Hel- 
ler to Skladany, gave Pitt six more. Army 
got started toward the end of the half. 
Kilday bunted through Pitt’s massive line 
for one touchdown; Fields, stopped three 
times on Pitt’s 2-yd. line, went around end 
for a second, to tie the score. The small- 
est man on the Army squad, Dropkicker 
Charles Broshous, ran in to put his team 
a point ahead. 

In a game of many climaxes, that was 
only the beginning. Pitt received the kick- 
off and a long pass, Weinstock to Heller, 
made a touchdown. In the last quarter, 
Army’s passes, mostly caught by Felix 
Vidal, brought Army to Pitt’s 12-yd. line. 
Pitt took the ball on downs. Pitt’s vic- 








tory, 18 to 13, left it facing one of the 
hardest schedules in the East with a 
chance for the U. S. championship. 


With its captain and fullback, Nollie 
(‘‘Papa’’) Felts, permanently barred from 
varsity athletics because he once played 
professional baseball, Tulane, threatening 
to leave the Southern Conference at the 
season’s end, managed to tie Vanderbilt 
in the rain, 6 to 6. 


Against Ohio State, in the Western Con- 
ference’s big game of the week, Michigan's 
Harry Newman threw the kind of passes 
that fooled Northwestern and Michigan 
State. Everhardus caught one in the first 
quarter; Captain Williamson caught one 
in the second, both for touchdowns. New- 
man place-kicked the goals. Michigan 14, 
Ohio State o. 


Fifty-five thousand people watched 
Southern California go scoreless for 55 
minutes against Loyola, at Los Angeles. 
Then Warburton, Southern California’s 


substitute quarterback, made the touch- 
down that won, 6 to o. 


Princeton proved what people had be- 
gun to suspect—that it has finally found a 
football team—with a o to o tie against 
Cornell. It might have been a Princeton 
victory if Left End Ken Fairman, with 
a clear field and head start, had not 
juggled and dropped a forward pass from 
Kadlic in the last quarter. 


Yale, still waiting to win a game this 
season, got within one foot of Brown’s 
goal line in the last quarter, lost the ball 
on downs. Rather than risk a touchdown, 
Brown’s Halfback Chase scored the safety 
that gave Yale 2 points to Brown’s 7 


de 


Notre Darne, using four backfields and 
three lines, scored more than a point a 
minute against Drake, 62 to o, 

In a driving rain at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama’s John Cain and Tennessee’s Beat- 
tie Feathers had a punting duel. Cain’s 
kicks averaged 48 yards to Feathers’ 43, 
but he made one bad one, behind his own 
goal line. Tennessee took the ball on the 
11-yd. line and Feathers carried it across 
for Tennessee’s touchdown, 7 to 3.. 


Chicago’s 70-year-old coach, Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, disgruntled by a university 
ruling that he must retire at the end of the 
season, said he was “frankly, not content 
to do it.” He- predicted for himself 15 
more years of active coaching, then 
watched Chicago score three times in the 
last period to beat Knox, 20 to o. 


Kansas, under its new coach, Ad Lind- 
sey, smothered Iowa State, 26 to o. 


Pardonner of Purdue drop-kicked the 
point after touchdown that settled Wis- 
consin, 7 to 6. 


Two long runs by Pennsylvania Backs 
Masavage and Collis made the touch- 
downs that surprised Dartmouth, 14 to 7. 


On a wet slippery field at Athens, 
Georgia and North Carolina slithered into 
a sloppy tie, 6 to 6. 
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The More the Razor 
Does —The Less You 
have to do! 


There is nothing finer than the 
Magazine Repeating Razor. Its 
shave is professionally correct—yet 
remarkably effortless. Always ready 
with a fresh keen blade, you can 
put it smoothly into action with 
two motions. And it’s economical 
too. The 20 blades ina clip are 75c. 


GO INTO A STORE AND ASK TO SEE THIS 
COMPACT UNIQUE RAZOR. AT ALL LEADING 
DEALERS $5. (includes clip of 20 blades). 








REPEATING 


RAZOR 


SIMPLIFIED SCHICK 





PRODUCT OF THE MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


TEL. VAnderbilt 3-8800 
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For the Tenth Man 


A textbook engraving of Christopher 
Columbus discovering America would ex- 
cite no special curiosity in most small 
girls, Victorian or modern. But one blue- 
eyed, chestnut-haired Philadelphia child 
gazed at it during the late 1860's and won- 
dered. What about those red Indians 
peeping through the forest at the white 
man? What about their souls? 

Pretty Mary Katharine Drexel never 
forgot about those Indians. Her father 
Francis Anthony Drexel was busy helping 
build up the banking fortune started by 
his father, Anthony Joseph Drexel, but 
he found time, at the behest of Emma 
Bouvier, his French second wife, to em- 
brace Roman Catholicism and to bring up 
his daughters Elizabeth, “Kate,” and Lou- 
ise in quiet piety. Small Daughter Kate 
he took to see the Pope, and in the early 
1880’s to Tacoma, Wash. where she se- 
cretly gave $100 from her dress allow- 
ance for a statue of the Blessed Virgin 
in an Indian mission. In trepidation she 
confessed, but her father approved, in a 
manner quite unlike that of the bad Vic- 
torian father of Elsie Dinsmore. In 1883 
Banker Drexel died, leaving Kate the in- 
come from some $6,000,000. 

Katharine Drexel’s Uncle Anthony J. 
(“Dandy Tony’) became an international 
figure, fond of expensive yachts. Cousin 
Margaretta married the impoverished Vis- 
count Maidstone (now Earl of Winchilsea 
& Nottingham). Cousin Anthony J. Jr. 
espoused Marjorie Gould, daughter of gay 
George Jay and niece of another pious so- 
cialite, Helen Gould (Mrs. Finley Johnson 
Shepard). Other Drexels were much in 
the world. Not so the daughters of Fran- 
cis Anthony. Katharine read Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s A Century of Dishonor, toured 
the West with Elizabeth to find out how 
Indians were cared for. She found things 
even worse than the book had indicated. 
To better them she began by building a 
wooden chapel-school in the Indian Terri- 
tory for the Osages. When a cyclone 
wrecked it she built another, then founded 
a dozen Indian boarding schools in the 
far West. Katharine Drexel planned an 
order devoted to the Indians, learned she 
must first undergo the usual convent dis- 
cipline. In 1889 she pledged her entire 
income to the Roman Catholic Church 
(estimated at $1.000 a day, it is exempt 
from Federal Income Tax by special Act 
of Congress in 1924) and entered the 
Pittsburgh Sisters of Mercy as a postu- 
lant. 

In 1891, her final vows completed, 
Katharine Drexel founded with the Pope’s 
approval the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and became their Superior General. 
She took over the old Drexel house at 
Torresdale, Pa., later built a mother-house 
at Cornwells Heights near Philadelphia. 
The Sisterhood’s motto: “‘God’s greatest 
work on earth is man. Man’s master art 
is the leading of man to God.” There are 
now 320 sisters, 41 foundations in 18 
States. But Indians were not their only 
concern. Mother Katharine Drexel looked 
out from her cloister upon what she called 
“America’s tenth man,” and resolved upon 








a campaign for the education and conver- 
sion of the nation’s 12,000,000 Negroes, 
Among her many foundations were an in- 
dustrial school for Negro girls at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., the Holy Providence House 
for Negro children at Cornwells. 

Some saw in Mother Katharine Drexel’s 
Negro work a sort of self-mortification. 
They might not have thought so last week, 
She was in New Orleans for the dedication 
of her 38th Louisiana Negro school and her 
most munificent Race piccae Pipe ihe Uni- 
versity, first U. S. Negro Catholic college. 
Mother Katharine Drexel and her sister 
Louise (Mrs. Morell) have promised 
Xavier an eventual $5,000,000. Last week 
they were present with Philadelphia’s 
hearty, energetic Denis Joseph Cardinal 
Dougherty and New Ofleans’ Archbishop 
John William Shaw to preside over the 
cornerstone laying of the first unit, com- 
pleted in Indiana limestone, Tudor Gothic 
style, at a cost of $500,000. Many a white 
Southern college would look shabby beside 
Xavier, with its solid copper gutters, chro- 
mium equipment in the laboratory and 
home economics kitchen, auditorium with 
expensive indirect lighting and full stage, 
and half of the $3,000,000 Drexel library 
(the rest is in Cornwells). Xavier's colors 
are white & gold, like those of the Vati- 
can. Present enrollment is 500 Negro 
Catholic boys and girls; no Protestants 
are admitted. The faculty includes eight 
sisters, four laywomen, two priests, six 
laymen, one football coach, all of them 
white except Coach Arthur Boswell (who 
was working with a squad of 34 in new 
white & gold uniforms last week) and a 
home economics teacher. Xavier gives 
B.A. and B.S. degrees, has four-year 
courses in pharmacy, pre-medicine, teach- 
ing and home economics. Resentful of 
such lavishness while so many Louisiana 
white are hungry and jobless, Xavier's 
neighbors have suggested that the college 
motto be, “Is Yo’ Did Yo’ Greek Yit?” 

But with that Mother Katharine Drexel 
was unconcerned or unacquainted last 
week. She watched the ceremonies, lis- 
tened to the speeches from an upper win- 
dow. Then she received the Press for the 
first time in her 70-odd years. Her blue 
eyes twinkling, she explained that she had 
especially chosen the day of Xavier's 
blessing dedication—Columbus Day—in 
remembrance of those faraway Indians in 
a textbook engraving. 
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United Lutherans 


A gloomy inventory of sin and sorrow 
awaited the attention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America as it met 
last week in Philadelphia for its eighth 
biennial convention. The Church, said 
its Committee on Moral & Social Welfare, 
should address itself to the following con- 
ditions: “racketeering, gambling, exploita- 
tions, bribery, profanity, dissipation, dis 
eases, suicide, sex laxity, lawlessness; 
organized agencies within society which 
have in large sections been perverted; it- 
fidelity between husbands and wives, dis 
loyalty between parents and _ children, 
undisciplined temperaments; racial prejt- 
dices; jealousies, greed, grudges between 
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BUILD NOW—at Lower Costs! 


«dle 


a awn sa kaeterneeenere 


International Trucks Save 
Money for Contractors, Builders, 
Dealers and You! 


OW’S the time to build that 
home you've wanted! Costs are 
down — way down. Since the peak 
period of 1926-28, they have dropped 
25% to 40%. A house that would 
have cost around twelve thousand 
dollars five years ago can now be 
yours for less than eight thousand. 
The present better housing move- 
ment endorsed by our Government 
and President has the practical 
backing of the entire building in- 
dustry. Contractors, builders and 
dealers alike are now offering you 
economies unheard of since before 
the war. 
Economy—rigid economy—is the 
need which has put International 


Trucks into the foreground of the 
building picture! Builders who 
never used to keep account of equip- 
ment costs now watch every main- 
tenance and operation penny. And 
this present-day need for low-cost- 
trucking is finding its answer in 
International Trucks and Service 
for building material and lumber 
dealers, and for builders and con- 
tractors in every type of work. 
Learn what International Trucks 
have done for other industries—and 
what they can do for you in yours. 
Whatever your business —its size or 
nature — you will find that there is 
an International to cut your costs. 


There is only one way to estimate 


INTERNATIONAL 
oa _— 
















The truck illustrated is the popular 
International Model A-6—a 5-speed, 
6-cylinder, 3-ton job with stake body. 
The International Line is complete, 
with fast, light trucks for pick-up work, 
speed models, heavy-duty models, and 
trucks especially built for dump-truck 
work and semi-trailer service. Sizes 
range from %-ton to 7'3-ton, and any 
chassis or body requirement can be 
met exactly, 

New low prices prevail on the entire 
line. The 1'3-ton, 4-speed Model A-2, 


for instance, has been reduced to 


*615 


for 136-inch wheelbase chassis f. 0. b, factory 
(taxes extra) 


International Company-owned branches at 188 


points, and dealers everywhere. 


accurately the value of an Interna- 


tional, or to judge the economies it 
will effect for you — pick out the 
model you want and put it to your 
test, right on your own job. Arrange 
this demonstration with an Interna- 
tional branch or dealer. Write us for 


information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Il. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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nationalities; the wrong attitude of class 
toward class in society; great wealth and 
luxury and abject poverty within sight of 
each other, but separated by an im- 
passable gulf; leisure because of no need 
to work and enforced idleness because of 
no opportunity to work; the palace tower- 
ing over the hovel; privilege and under- 
privilege.” 

Putting aside for the moment this large 
order, the Lutherans took up other things. 
The 560 delegates in Philadelphia 
represented 30 U. S. and three Canadian 
synods, with 962,461 communicants. The 
three Canadian synods petitioned the con- 
vention to let them out, pleading that as 
an independent, patriotic group they could 
better vie with Canada’s other merged 
Protestant churches. Their petition was 
to be discussed this week. 

A committee report proposed that the 
13 theological seminaries of the United 
Lutheran Church be merged, for economy, 
into five strategic centres across the coun- 
try. This preposal was put over until this 
week, as also was one made by the min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania (oldest, largest 
synod in the church) objecting to the 
birth control pronouncements of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and urging that 
the Lutherans withdraw from their con- 
sultative membership. 


The United Lutherans re-elected as 
president for the eighth term their ablest 
man, Dr. Frederick Hermann Knubel, 62, 
tall, active, Vandyke-bearded Manhattan- 
ite, whose many jobs caused him some 
years ago to give up the pastorate of the 
influential Church of Our Saviour’s Atone- 
ment which he founded. 











Wuen you wear 
FLorsHeEims, you get. 
PERFORMANCE...not © 
high sounding phrases 
and ballyhoo. Forty 
years of fine shoe- 
making is conclusive 
proof that it’s not 
what you pay but what 
you get that counts. 
The Wilshire Style M-44+ 
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Banyuls’ First Citizen 

In a corner of the Manhattan offices 
occupied by the French Consulate is the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery, a showroom run 
by the suave young son of the great 
French painter, Henri Matisse. Last 
week this gallery had something of major 
importance to show to importers, pass- 
port visé seekers, messenger boys and vis- 
iting celebrities: an exhibition of drawings 
by Aristide Maillol whom France ranks, 
with Antoine Bourdelle, as one of the two 
greatest living sculptors. 

To a Parisian, Banyuls is the name of 
a heavy dessert wine, artificially colored 
scarlet and spiked with quinine, which 
rivals Byrrh and Dubonnet as an apéritif. 
It is pressed among the bare hills of a 
French Catalan fishing village 30 mi. from 
the Spanish border. In Banyuls 71 years 
ago Aristide Maillol was born, there he 
still spends his winters. His grandfather 
was a huge peasant of tremendous physical 
strength who was actively engaged in Ban- 
yuls’ third most important industry, 
smuggling. Smuggler Maillol was success- 
ful enough to indulge his grandson’s taste 
for art, though young Aristide Maillol’s 
first medium was one that must have 
caused many an old smuggler to raise an 
eyebrow. He designed tapestries. 

From needlework Aristide Maillol 
turned to painting, studied under Cabanel 
at the Beaux Arts in Paris. For ten years 
he slaved over an easel with remarkably 
little success. When he was middle-aged, 
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he carved one day a nude figure in wood, 
It seemed the most satisfactory work he 
had ever done, and from then on Aristide 
Maillol was a sculptor. Recognition came 
first from Germany where, just before 
the War, his calm, placid nudes were 
hailed with delight as “the essence of 
Greece.” 

Now 71, with brilliant blue eyes anda 
shaggy Michelangelesque beard, he is stil] 








Picrre Matiss 


ARISTIDE MAILLOL 
His New model ba fled the Matisses. 


nearly as strong as his famed grandfather. 
He moves his casts about his studio hin- 
self. 

Aristide Maillol is not interested in 
character. Like Renoir, he loves the hu- 
man body for itself. His calm impressiv 
figures are almost expressionless; 
is his latest model, a strapping Greek 
beauty of such vast placidity that the 
Matisses, father & son, found it almost 
impossible to carry on even the simples! 
conversation with her. What Pierre 
Matisse had to exhibit last week were ! 
drawings of the lady from various angles 
Preliminary studies for sculpture, far 
more finished than most _ sculptors 
sketches, they were priced from $500 to 
$700. 

Ever since he used to dye his own tapes 
try woolens, Aristide Maillol has been 
very particular about his materials. He 
used to complain violently about ever 
type of drawing paper on the market 
Several years ago he chewed a big go! 
of drawing paper while working on a cla) 
model and finally spat it out on the 
smooth tile floor. Some hours later he 
picked it up, discovered that the underside 
of his paper quid had acquired a beautifl! 
fine grain. Faithful Nephew  Gaspi! 
Maillol undertook to manufacture drawiti 
paper for his uncle and friends by a like 
process. It is expensive, not on the publi 
market. The only other drawing papt | 
that Aristide Maillol finds fit to use is th 
very cheap soft yellow wrapping pape! 
that the butcher of Banyuls uses for bi 
meat. 
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AN THEY SELL 
YOUR Goops NOW ? 


We believe the times call for hard-boiled purchase of 


magazine space. 


We don’t blame you for asking us—“Can you sell my 
goods—if so, when?” 





Make us produce the facts. Make us show you immediate 
sales—immediate profits—moderate expenditure. 





$3, p0a008- 


We will present no ponderous mass of presumptive evi- 
dence. 





But we will lay before you simple, authentic, accurate 
records of — 

1.—Sales NOW. 
uli 2.—Sales for the first six months of 1932. 
dio him- 3.—Sales throughout the past 30 years—good 
times and bad. 
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= ee You're buying SALES CERTAINTIES when you contract for 
sculptors space in Popular Mechanics Magazine. 

$500 to 


You can make the first move toward stepping-up demand 
wn tapes f d b | . 
has been or your product by consulting your agency—or us. Ask 
rials. He questions—express your doubts frankly—demand the 


ut every proof of SALES NOW. 
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Pr. fi Popular Mechanics Magazine, Chicago, Popular Mechanics 
. on . Building. New York: Empire State Building; Detroit: General 
— Motors Building; Boston: 35 Newbury Street. 
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Its register reads like a 
“Who's Who” of world 
leaders incommerce, finance, 
diplomacy, thearts, and social 
life. The last eight Presidents 
of the United States have 
always stopped at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


YOU will enjoy its fine hospi- 
tality and faultless efficiency 
—at rates that are quite con- 
sistent with present times. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
Criaupe H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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ELEPHANT 


a mammdl having a 


flexible proboscis 


serving as a prehensile organ 
At least, that’s what it is in some diction- 
aries. Contrast these words which require 
further search, wasting precious minutes, 
with tris clear, usable and authoritative 
definition, complete in one reference: 

ELEPHANT — a huge four-footed mam- 
mal of India and Africa, having thick, 
wrinkled skin, a long, flexible snout, or 
trunk, and long curved ivory tusks. 
Of course, this definition is from the one 
dictionary that defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be understoodinstantly. 


o. WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


More than 100,000 words and phrases de- 
fined; 3,000 original illustrations. Large type. 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION, 1540 pages, $5.00 
PRACTICAL EDITION .. 1280 pages ..$3.50 
At all bookseliers 
and stationers, 
or, if no dealer iscon- 
venient to you, we 
can arrange to send 
@ copy for examina- 
tion on receipt ofyour 
name and address. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1010Winston Bidg., Phila. 

































EDUCATION 








To Get a Job 


Professor Charles Edgar Bellatty, head 
of the advertising department of Boston 
University’s College of Business Adminis- 
tration, gave his students twelve pointers 
last week on how to behave when they go 
looking for a job: 

“Tap on an office door before you open 


| it. 





| versity. 
| among the Brown students; 


“Enter with a pleasant look on your 
face. 

“Remove your 
on a desk. 


hat; but don’t place it 


“Stand quietly at a respectful dis- 
tance. ...« 

“Dont be the first to offer to shake 
hands. . . 


“Don't ‘pull up a chair’ unless you are 
asked to do so. 

“Try to be a good listener. 

“Don't slouch in your chair or lean 
against anything. 

“Keep your eyes off the papers on the 
office desks. 

“Don't show interest in telephone con- 
versations 

“Dont punctuate what you have to say 
with ‘See?’ ‘Understand me?’ or ‘Do-you- 
get-what-I-mean?’ 

“Don't stare about the office, but do 
look about you sufficiently so that 
you may get out again without knocking 
over a hatrack. .. .” 


“Most Splendid Appearance” 

“On the Prefident’s landing, he was wel- 
comed by a federal difcharge of Cannon, 
and the Ringing of Bells. The Concourfe 
of People was prodigious. The Proceffion 
was conducted with great Decorum, and 
exceeded any thing of the Kind before 
exhibited in this Town. 

“All Ages, Claffes and Sexes, were full 


| of Senfibility on this joyful Occafion— 


The brilliant Appearance of the Ladies 
from the Windows was politely noticed by 
the Prefident, and gave Animation to the 
Scene. . . . On the Evening of the fame 
day, the Prefident and many others took 
a walk on the College Green, to view the 
Illumination of that Edifice, which was 
done by the Students, and made a moft 
Splendid Appearance. . . .” 

Thus did the Providence Gazette & 
Country Journal for Aug. 21, 1790 report 
George Washington’s visit to the city and 
to Rhode Island College, now Brown Uni- 
Illuminations were a specialty 
they loved to 
burn candles, especially at Commence- 
ment when as many as eight candles would 
glimmer in each of old University Hall’s 
178 windows. But candle-burning seemed 
dangerous and in 1827 Brown’s President 
Francis Wayland put a ban upon it. No 
use for students and alumni to protest by 
burning a tar barrel on the campus; their 
president rushed out from his house and 
angrily drove them away. 

Brown burned candles once more one 
night last week during a memorial cele- 
bration of Washington’s visit. With a pro- 
cession, band concert and speeches was 
dedicated a commemorative plaque on Uni- 
versity Hall. To all the guests were dis- 
tributed facsimile copies of the old Provi- 


dence Gazette & Country Journal. In the 
Brown Daily Herald next day was a star- 
tling editorial footnote to the affair: “Such 
an event would attract nation-wide atten- 
tion if it had occurred at Harvard, Yale 
or other Eastern colleges. Why should 
these universities gain such favorable pub- 
licity while Brown lacks it? ... Estab- 
lish an effective publicity bureau with a 
full-time director. . . .” 
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Death at Quail Hill 

“This is the proudest moment of my 
life!” cried Dr. Simon Strousse Baker 
when, in 1921, he returned to Washington, 
Pa., in the county where he was born, 
to become president of Washington & Jef- 
ferson, the college from which he had 
been graduated in 1892. 

One day last week Dr. Baker, no longer 
a president, went back to Washington tired 
and alone. Passengers on a Pittsburgh- 
Washington bus saw him get aboard, a 
mild-faced, sandy-haired little man. Be- 
fore the bus reached Washington, a 20-mi. 
trip, Dr. Baker alighted. Nearby was a 
funpark where W. &. J. students take 
their pleasure; some four or five miles 
away were the trees and towers of the 
college. Before Dr. Baker stood “Quail 
Hill,” an o'd, boarded-up Georgian house 
whose owners used to entertain him and 
his wife. Dusk fell. Presently the weary, 
66-year-old pedagog stumbled, fell by a 
stream near the highway. In the night a 
wind & rain storm beat down on “Quail 
| ag 

A student strike which meant business 
and speedily accomplished it was the one 
at W. & J. during five days of March 1931 
Calling Dr. Baker ‘‘autocratic” and “domi- 
neering,” the students protested his strict 
rules for dress (such as forbidding cor- 
duroy trousers), his delay in building a 
new stadium, his dismissal of three pro- 
fessors, his regulations ‘by which it seemed 
that athletes were made to work harder 
than plain students. A trustees’ commit- 
tee investigated the charges. Before it 
could report, Dr. Baker resigned his job 
(Time, May 25, 1931). III health (3 
prostate operation in 1930) was partly re- 
sponsible, and he had long ago been al- 
fected by the death of his only son, Lieut 
Edward Baker, an aviator shot down in 
the War. Dr. Baker capitulated com- 
pletely to his striking students. Said he 
“T have tried to win their friendship but 
I have been unsuccessful. Sometimes | 
think the fault is mine. . . . I hope my 
resignation will benefit the college.” 

Dr. Baker went back to Pittsburgh, 
where for some 25 years he had been as 
sociate superintendent of schools. He 
never recovered completely from the 
prostate operation. Friends noticed that 
Dr. Baker grew increasingly depressed 
Last week he seemed drawn back to 
Washington. Pittsburgh police hunted for 
a day in Highland Park, where Dr. Baker 
had said he was going to stroll. Bul 
it was at “Quail Hill,” the morning afte! 
the storm, that a pipe-line walker name( 
Steve Sento found the sodden body, twelve 
hours dead, pistol in hand and a bullet 
the head. 
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MAIDEN VOYAGE 


NOV * 26* NEW YORK TO 


CALIFORNIA 
DEC + 26* CALIFORNIA TO 


NEW YORK... 
VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Sail with the gleaming new Santa Rosa on her brilliant 
maiden voyage — and visit these glamorous foreign coun- 
tries en route to California or New York! 


. Santa Rosa-—and each of her three identical new sister 
liners—is expressly designed, equipped and staffed for serv- 
ce to and through the sunny tropics. First American ship 
having all outside staterooms with private baths. Single 
rooms. Double rooms. De luxe suites. Controlled ventila- 
tion and temperature. Largest outdoor swimming pool on 
any American ship. Gay Club with smart orchestra; perfect 
dance floor. Huge dining hall with roll-back dome to permit 
dining under the stars. 


Every luxury in appointment and service at sea—plus the 


SANTA ROSA 
SANTA PAULA 
SANTA LUCIA 
SANTA ELENA 





| SISTER LINERS 


variety of fascinating visits ashore in Havana, Colombia, 
Panama, the beautiful West Coast Central Americas and 
Mexico! A real trip abroad en route—with opportunity to 
join Grace-conducted excursions far inland, through breath- 
taking tropical grandeur to romantic old Spanish Capitals 
and picturesque native villages... all within 16 days, New 
York to California! 

Sail into sunshine! Book now for this wonderful vacation 
voyage! Regular fortnightly sailings from New York, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles; also to and from Victoria, B. C., and 
Seattle, Wash. A complete rail-water **’ Round America”’ 
cruise-tour costs as little as $325, including rail fare from 
your home to either coast, Grace Line to opposite coast, and 
return home by rail. Consult travel agent or Grace Line. 


VISITING HAVANA - COLOMBIA* 
PANAMA -: EL SALVADOR - MEXICO 


COSTA RICA - GUATEMALA - EN ROUTE 


*EASTBOUND 


New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; San Francisco: 2 Pine St.; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan 
Ave.; Los Angeles: 548 So. Spring St.; Seattle: Hoge Bidg.; Boston and New Orleans 


GRACE LINE 
10 Hanover Sq., New York City, or 2: Pine Street, San Francisco 


Please send me full information about your new ships, sailing dates, 
and New York-Central America-California itinerary. IM-2 


Name 
Address 


City. 
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SOUTH SEAS 


HAWAII - NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 





LESS #o SPEND...FAR MORE #o GAIN 
[rom this exhilarating, low-cost voyage to 


HAWAII 


ARES to the South Seas are today’s lowest 
quotation on superlative travel. Oceancharm 
at its peak on that incomparable southern route 
...ship service at its finest on your Matson or 
Oceanic liner...and those laughing, magical 


isles for your destination! 
J 


Go now! From a glorious autumn trip to 
Hawaii, draw new vitality, new spirit. Any 
of the Pacific's royal trio... the “Mariposa,” 
“Monterey” and “Malolo”...will take you from 
California to Hawaii in less than five days. 


New Ships to 
NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 


‘sss 


via Hawaii... Samoa... Fiji 


Travel to the South Seas and the Antipodes has 
* come into its own with the new service of the 
“Mariposa” and the “Monterey.” 16 days to 
New Zealand ...19 days to Australia. Through 
service to Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne 
via Honolulu, Pago Pago and Suva. First Class 
and Cabin Class at extremely attractive fares. 
Interesting particulars at any travel agency or 


ES) Bae por 


> Kee <a 


“MATSON ‘LINE . OCEANIC LINE 


NEW YORK CiTy 
LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 


THERE are thousands of periodicals, 





— There is just ONE Newsmagazine 












“book -of-the-year’’ 


THE 


FOUNTAIN 


You will find this distinguished 
novel by Charles Morgan at all 
bookshops. 451 pages, $2.50 


Alfred A. Knopf 
New York 











730 5th Ave. 
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| tor in 
| Harding's offers of the 


| hattan mountain 


MILESTONES 








Born. To Josephine Young Case, only 
daughter of Owen D. Young; and Everett 
Needham Case, Financier Young's assist- 
ant: a daughter. Name: Josephine Ed- 
monds Young Case (after Grandmother 
Young). 


——— 


Born. To William Larimer Mellon Jr., 
grandnephew of the Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James's; and Grace Rowley 
Mellon; a son; in Pittsburgh. 

Married. Lord David Cecil, 30, author 
of The Stricken Deer (biography of Poet 
William Cowper, which won the English 


$500 Hawthornden prize in 1930); and 
Rachel MacCarthy, daughter of Critic 
Desmond MacCarthy; in London. Lord 


David is the younger son of the Marquess 
of Salisbury. 
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Divorced. Katherine Ursula Towle 
Parrott Greenwood, 31, author (Ex-Wzife, 
Strangers May Kiss); from her second 
husband, Charles T. Greenwood. 42, 
Brooklyn banker; in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Elbridge Rand 
climber; by 
Gizeh, 


Herron, Man- 
falling off 
Egypt 


Died. 


the Second 
(see p. 19). 


Died. Helen Brooks Davis, 50. wife of 
Dwight Filley Davis. onetime (192 
U. S. Secretary of War. onetime (1929- 
32) Governor General of the Philippines, 
donor of the Davis Cup for international 


tennis: of arthritis; in Berlin. 


Pyramid; at 


5-29) 


Died. Raiph Dayton Cole. 59, Ohio 
State Commander and one of the founders 
of the American Legion in Paris in 1918; 
onetime (1905-11) U. S. Representative; 
of a fractured vertebra suffered in an 
automobile accident; in Warren, Ohio 
Defeated by Warren Gamaliel Harding for 
the Republican nomination for U. S. Sena- 
1914, he later declined President 
Ambassadorship to 


| Belgium and the governorships of Panama 
| and Alaska. 


| Wilson’s successor was Guy B. 


| onetime (192 


* 

Died. Francis Murray Wilson. 65, 
Democratic nominee for Governor of Mis- 
souri; of cancer of the stomach; in 
Kansas City, Mo. Named as Nominee 
Park, 60- 
year-old Platte City judge. 


—¢——— 


Died. Lieut.-Colonel George Cecil 
Beaumont Theodore Weld-Forester, 6th 
Baron Forester, 65, who had the heredi- 


tary right to wear his hat in the presence 
of the King of England; in London. 


¢ 


Simon Strousse Baker, 66, 
2-31) president of Washing- 
ton & Jefferson’ College; by his own hand 
(pistol); at W ashington, Pa. (see p. 38). 

Died. James (- ‘Jimmy”) De Forest, 
68, trainer of boxers; of general complica- 
tions; in Long Branch, N. J. An unnoted 
featherweight boxer, he trained Leach 
Cross, Frankie Burns, Joe Shevlin, Char- 
lie White, Norman Selby (“Kid McCoy”), 
“Pal” Moore, Ted (“Kid”) Lewis, Jack 


Died. Dr. 


Dempsey, Luis Angel Firpo. Little Trainer 
De Forest was the model for all trainers: 
capable of savage scorn, furious calm and 
a disarming mildness in handling fighters, 
Describing a knockout blow, he once said. 
“It just males you dumb and useless and 
sort of discouraged. You don’t feel at 





all.” | 
Died. Mary Robbins Hillard, 70, 
founder and headmistress of socialite 


Westover School for girls at Middlebury 
(Conn.); of influenza; at Middlebury. 


Died. William Alden Smith, 73, long- 
time (1907-19) U.S. Senator from Michi- 


gan,- millionaire owner of the Grand 
Rapids Herald; of a heart attack; in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Died. Jessie (‘Bonnie’) Bonstelle, old- 


time actress-manager, founder of Detroit’s 
Bonstelle Playhouse which in 1924 became 
the Detroit Civic Theatre, longtime man- 
ager of stock companies in Detroit, Bul- 
falo, Toronto, Rochester (N. Y.). North- 
ampton (Mass.) and Providence (R. L); 
of heart trouble; in Detroit. Stars she 
trained: Katharine Cornell, Ann Harding, 
William Powell. Katherine Alexander, 
Rollo Peters, Earle Larrimore, Joan Low- 
ell, Ralph Morgan, Frank Morgan. Ben 
Lyon, Kenneth McKenna, Melvyn Doug- 
las, Jessie Royce Landis, Minor Watson. 


Died. Lura Mansfield Olmsted Reed, 


-6, wife of Missouri’s onetime (1911- 
29) U.S. Senator James A. Reed; of pnev- 


— 


monia; in Kansas City, Mo. 

Died. Mrs. Jane Whiting Whipple 
Scandrett, 85, mother of St. Paul Rail- 
way’s President Henry Alexander Scan- 
drett and Northern Pacific Railway's 
Executive Vice President Benjamin 


Wright Scandrett; in St. Paul. 
Died. Dr. Julian Daniel (‘‘Judy” 


Taylor, 86, Latin professor of Colby Col- 
lege (Waterville, Me.) for 59 years, of- 
ficially titled “Grand Old Man of Maine’ 
by Governor William Tudor Gardiner 
(Trme, Nov. 9, 1931): of a heart attack 
brought on by helping harvest apples: at 
Waterville, Me. Inheriting his wife's 
money, he shrewdly pyramided it. Last 
vear he gave Colby $250.000 (contingent 
upon raising $ 2,750,000 more within three 
years) for the “New Campus for Old 
Colby.” 


Died. The Hon. 
111, oldest woman in the British Isles 
(she survived the reigns of George IV, 
William IV, Victoria and Edward VII. re- 
membered Palmerston, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, and as a child sat on the knee of Sir 
Walter Scott); peacefully, of old age: in 
Ballymascanlon, County Louth, Ireland 
Granddaughter of John W. Foster, last 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, 
she would have no truck with automobiles, 
radios, phonographs, modern women, had 
“never heard of” George Bernard Shaw, 
eschewed “noise & vulgarity.” She had 
been a pioneer Alpine climber, raised 
roses. 


o—— 


Katherine Plunket. 
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“THE BOSS SAYS I’m the hard- 
est driver in the place. He’s right, 
I guess. I don’t have time to baby 
trucks along. My job is to get there 
and get back on time. Nothin’ short 
of a washed out bridge and a cracked 


axle has ever stopped me. I burn 
up tires fast... but — 


"I’ve found a tire that’s different 


—a tire that can really stand the gaff 
... take all the punishment I give it 
and like it ... That’s this Goodrich 
Truck Balloon. 

“Goodrich Truck Balloons don’t 
heat up. When the brakes say ‘stop,’ 


they stop. I’ve forgotten what tire 
trouble is, and they give me nearly 
twice the mileage.” 


On hundreds of jobs Goodrich 


Truck Balloons are demonstrating 
their ability to lower costs — increase 


TIME 


trucking efficiency. They can do the 
same for you. Ask your nearest 
Goodrich Distributor for proof. 
Phone him now. Look under “Tires” 
in the classified directory. The B. F. 


Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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burn up Lives fast... but- 








On your trucks they bring 
these POSITIVE SAVINGS 


Increased mileage .. . 

Lower tire costs per mile... 
Fewer blow-outs — delays... 
Higher speeds .. . 

Fewer truck repairs . . . 

Fewer tire repairs .. . 

Better traction — braking .. . 
Added safety ... 

More trips per day .. . 
Improved comfort of drivers .. . 





27% Greater Braking Control. Tests prove 
the new Goodrich Heavy Duty Express 
Balloon has as much as 27% greater re- 
sistance to skidding. Its tougher, 15% 
deeper, thicker tread will deliver thou- 
sands of additional, safe, trouble-free miles. 





Geodrieh “4 Balloons 


another B. F. Goodrich Product 


Copyright, 1932, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
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Drug Sundries - 


32,000 Rubber Articles + Goodrich Silvertowns - 
Soles - 


Rubber Footwear 
Molded Goods 


Zippers - 
Heels - 


Hose - Belting - 


Packing - 











YOUR FACE FEELS! 


different! 


Ir you try Squibb Shaving Cream, 
you'll find—as many men have found 
—that it makes your face feel better. 

In two definite ways, Squibb’s brings 
increased comfort. A soothing balm 
protects you from rasping while you're 
shaving. And a special ingredient sup- 
plies oils essential to the comfort of 
the skin. 

Ask your druggist for a free trial 
tube of Squibb Shaving Cream. Or 
send 10c for a generous guest-size tube 
to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb Build- 
ing, New York. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 


MAKE IT 
| SNAPPY 





Cheese, especially in a sandwich, has 


no right to be mild and gentle. It should 
bite the tongue that tastes it just a bit. 


Any sort of cheese spread gets plenty 


snappy if you add some lively A. 1. 
Sauce. Just try it. Ask for A. 1. when 
you eat in hotels or restaurants. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

Men Must Fight (by Reginald Law- 
rence & S. K. Lauren; Joseph P. Bicker- 
| ton Jr., producer) is an idea play. The 
| idea is that if people really did not want 
| 
wars there would not be any. 

It is the year 1940. The U. S. is about 
to begin hostilities with a federation of 
| South American States. Secretary of 
State Edwin Seward (claiming no rela- 
tionship with Lincoln’s Secretary of State) 
has signed the declaration. His wife and 
son are dead against Seward’s folly. His 
son’s chauvinistic sweetheart is all for it. 
Nevertheless, the younger Seward decides 
to use the family name and prestige to 
promote pacifism, declaring, amid a flut- 
tering of applause from the audience, “If 
all the young men refuse to fight, there 
will be no more war.” It is then that he 
hears the bad news. He is not a Seward 
at all. His mother had a lover in 1915 who 
died in the air service. So the boy gets 
married and puts on a uniform because— 
well, because everyone else is playing the 
game and he is expected to. The curtain 
falls as a squadron of airplanes drone. 

Men Must Fight does not attempt to 
solve the insoluble. In its quiet, ironic way 
it is stirring. The able cast contains Erin 
O’Brien-Moore as the sweetheart, Doug- 
lass Montgomery as the son, Alma Kruger 
as caustic old Grandmother Seward. 

PE 

Criminal At Large (by Edgar Wal- 
lace; Guthrie McClintic, producer). In 
the latest posthumous melodrama of pro- 
lific Edgar Wallace to reach this country 
are: an ancient English family seat where 
two murders have been committed; an 
imperious lady (Alexandra Carlisle) who 
goes about praising her ancestors and try- 
ing to hide evidence; her amiable son 
(Emlyn Williams), her frightened niece 
(Katherine Wilson); two plug-ugly foot- 
men, one romantic, one comic and one 
effective police officer. Less vigilant spec- 
tators will be in anxious seats until Actor 
Williams begins to smile late in Act IIL. 
' The cast of this loosely pasted thriller 
snoop, scream, poke their hands through 
false panels in professional manner. Actor 
| Williams is particularly shrewd with his 
part. So is Actress Carlisle, who still com- 
mands the forensic gift with which she 
seconded the vice-presidential nomination 
of Calvin Coolidge in 1920. 





The Good Earth (by Pearl Syden- 
stricker Buck, Owen & Donald Davis: 
| Theatre Guild, producer). Readers of 
Mrs. Buck's homely Pulitzer Prizewinning 
melodrama of Chinese life, now in its 23rd 
edition, will find the Guild’s adaptation, 
which rang up the curtain on its 15th 
season, a brief paraphrase of the novel. 
Wang Lung, the hardy farmer, as greedy 
| for more land as the soil is greedy for 
/ sun and rain, does not die at the conclu- 
sion as he does in the book. And he has 
not three sons given him by O-Lan, the 
| big-boned, but one. It is O-Lan, with a 
hard knot in her womb from brutal child- 
bearing and brutal work, whose death 
climaxes with dignity this conscientious 
| play. 

Even when its stately Oriental pace 
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tires, which it does particularly in the 
beginning of Act III, Actress Alla Nazim. 
ova as O-Lan commands respectful at- 
tention. It is her play. She it is who 
makes Wang Lung (Claude Rains) buy 
his first bit of land. Although Wang grows 
rich and soft as she grows sick and old 
it is her death which brings Wang back 














Vandamm 
ALLA NAZIMOVA 


Her death is a dignified climax. 


to the good earth of his and her for 
fathers. 

It goes without saying that the Guild 
has mounted its production with bril- 


liance, employing Lee Simonson to do 
simple and notably sceneri 
Making plays out of novels, however 

risky business. Playgoers will probably 
find The Good Earth austerity 
short on entertainment 


eltective 


long on 


. 


I Loved You Wednesday (by Moll 


Ricardel & William DuBois; Cros! 
Gaige, producer). Victoria Meredit 


(Frances Fuller of The Animal Kingdon 
and Randall Williams (Humphrey Bogart 
are lovers. They part after a winter 1 
Paris when his rich wife (Rose Hobar 
arrives with big plans for him. Five yeals 
later they meet in Manhattan. Victor 
has become a famed dancer. Randall has 
made money as an architect, acquire 
according to his wife, the reputation 0 
being “a sybarite with the morals of 
tomcat.” Follows a long, spurious * 
quence with everybody saying very hat 
wise things to everybody else in the pal 
brittle, wisecracking manner used 
facilely by Philip Barry and so embarras* 
ingly by his followers. You do not hav 
to be supersensitive to cringe at the scen 
where the wife and ex-mistress meet ! 
the speakeasy, both very gallant and wi 
ing to thrash out their mutual problen 
drink-for-drink. iw 
The tasteful setting, capable directio 
and talented impersonations of / Low 
You Wednesday seem considerably mo" 
important than the ultimate decisi 
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which the dancer is to make: whether to 
go back to Paris with the tomcat or go to 

ee Java with another man. 

bs the Rendezvous (by Barton MacLane; Ar- 

{ re thur Hopkins, producer) begins in “A 

= “4 Dugout. Somewhere In France.” Private 

- if Oakley (Playwright MacLane), a sturdy 

. j wd character who takes to bloodshed like a 

7 i old cat to mice, is called upon to shoot down 

“i an officer who has shot his friend. There- 

ig back 
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after the play progresses from one burst 
of gunfire to another. 

Back in civilian life, Private Oakley 
and some of his Wartime companions, 
still excited by their martial experiences, 
organize a bootlegging business along 
military lines. Their warehouse is built 
like a fort, they sleep in barracks, military 
discipline prevails. The character of an 
Oakley gangster is one part Legs Dia- 
mond, one part Boy Scout. The Oakley 
crowd is righteously at war with a very 
un-American competing outfit headed by 
one Tony Rossalino. This campaign cul- 
minates in a six-corpse shooting scrape 
during which Rossalino’s girl helps the 
Oakleys. Private Oakley is sent to the 
death house with Rossalino’s girl, marries 
her just before going to the electric chair. 
Critics wondered what smart Producer 
Hopkins could have been thinking about 
when he fostered this silly melodrama. 





Black Sheep (written & produced by 
Elmer Rice | Reizenstein]). Immediately 
after Producer Hopkins had unpleasantly 
surprised theatregoers with his inept 
Rendezvous (see above), along came Plav- 
wright Rice with the second major dis- 
appointment of the play week. The au- 
thor of Pulitzer Prizewinning Street Scene 
foisted on his following a scrappy bit of 
nonsense dealing with a short-story writer 
who left his respectable home to wander 
over the world. When he returned it was 
with considerable literary kudos and a 
mistress. He settled into his family’s com- 
fortable life with amazing ease, took up 
golf, curried favor with the Press, jacked 
up his prices, tried to kiss the maid, se- 
duced his brother’s fiancée, married a 
widow. Having raised merry Ned in gen- 
eral, he was rescued by his girl just in time 
for Art, whisked off to Rio de Janeiro. 
Mr. Rice withdrew his piece after four 
performances. 


Revival 

The Great Lover (by Leo Ditrichstein, 
Frederic & Fanny Hatton; C. E. Wee & 
J. J. Levanthal, producers). Rodin, for 
whom he modeled, never got Lou Telle- 
gen into such extraordinary poses as those 
he strikes for himself on the stage. His 
latest part, created in 1915 by another 
lamed matinee idol, Leo Ditrichstein, is 
the sort that Actor Tellegen,  self- 
confessedly a mighty pre-War wooer, must 
adore. Action of this old pinchbeck piece 
takes place in an operatic troupe. The 
leading member of the company (Mr. 
Tellegen) falls in love with a young prima 
donna who has already pledged herself to 
his understudy. It takes the understudy’s 
mother, a former friend of the great lover, 
and a great deal of theatrical pyrotechnics 
to swerve Actor Tellegen from his quarry, 
send him off to Lake Como a finer, better 
man for his sacrifice. 








No More 


SLEEPLESS 






NIGHTS 


Get 8 Hours Sleep Tonight This Natural Way . .Without Drugs 


Remarkable Swiss Food Discovery 


Induces Sound Sleep Quickly, Brings 
Abundant New Energy Next Day 


ERE’S news that can save you many a 
restless, sleepless night. 
For a way has been discovered to bring 
sound, natural sleep, entirely without drugs. 
A way that 20,000 doctors recommend be- 
cause it’s entirely safe. 
It is a delicious food-drink you take just 
before you go to bed. Then fall asleep 
almost as soon as your head touches the 
pillow. 
In the morning you awaken feeling vastly 
refreshed. For Ovaltine acts to replenish 
nerve, brain and body tissue while you 
sleep — brings abundant energy next day. 


It Acts This Way 


Authorities state that nearly all sleepless- 
ness is caused by these three things: (1) 
blood-congested brain cells (2) digestive 
unrest or (3) nervous irritability. Ovaltine 
combats all three. 
First: Ovaltine, when taken as a warm drink 
at bedtime, draws excess blood away from 
the brain. Thus combating mental over- 
activity and “‘conditioning’’ the mind for 
sleep. 
Second: Ovaltine contains in high propor- 
tion a unique food property called diastase 
a property recognized for its ability to 
digest the starch content of other foods 
regularly taken into the stomach. Thus 
possessing the power to lighten digestive 
burdens and help the stomach “rest.” 
Third: Also notable among the constitu- 
ents of Ovaltine is calcium. And it is in- 


creasingly realized that a proper calcium 
metabolism is necessary to avoid nerve irri- 
tation. Phosphorus, too, is an essential part 
of brain and nerve cells. Ovaltine supplies 
this in abundance and in its easily assimi- 
lated food form (lecithin). 

Thus, a cup of Ovaltine at bedtime not only 
promotes relaxation and combats digestive 
unrest but also acts remarkably to over- 
come sleeplessness due to irritated nerves. 


See For Yourself 


Don’t judge Ovaltine merely by what users 
claim for it. Disregard, if you wish, the fact 
that more than 20,000 doctors advise its 
use. Try it—and see for yourself. 

"Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine tonight. Mix 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls 
with a cup of warm milk—and drink it be- 
fore going to bed. Then see how quickly you 
fall asleep—how completely and soundly 
you rest. 

As you continue to take Ovaltine, note how 
quickly you fall asleep every night—how 
much better you feel mornings. Note, too, 
how resistance to fatigue is built up—how 
vitality multiplies! 


Why not ’phone for it now? (933R) 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men and women, 
are using Ovaltine to restore vitality when fatigued. Dur- 


ing the W orld War, medical authorities made it a stand- 


ard ration for invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers, It is also 
highly recommended by physicians for nervous, under- 


weight children — and as a strengthening food for 


nursing mothers, convalescents, and the aged. 


OVA LTINE 


Dhe Swiss Food - Drinks 


Manufactured under license in the U.S. A, according 
to the original Swiss formula. 








It takes that madcap Clorinde to think 
spotting right off 





of them! Imagine 
that those fluttering collar wings, that 
bulging shirt bosom were definitely 
mallard-like. You’ve got to hand it to 
her. And so starts the merry round of 


charades. Fun for all! 


Kor all but poor George. It comes as a 


distinct shock to him to find that his 


shirt lays them in the aisles. 
Something should be done. Someone 


should tell George about Arrow Shirts. 


When an Arrow Shirt comes into your 
life, it fits you. Its superb fabric is tail- 
ored smartly in the shoulders. Serenely 


ARROW SHIRTS 


across the chest. Trimly at the collar. 


And it stays that way! 


For Arrow Shirts have been given 
the shrinking works by Arrow’s own 
Sanforizing Process. This Process — the, 
only one of its kind guarantees that, no 
matter how often the shirt is laundered, 
it will stay the same size. If one should, 
by some perversion, shrink, you'll get a 
new shirt free for the asking. Let Trump, 
America’s outstanding shirt value, be 
your introduction to Arrow style and 
Arrow comfort. It’s $1.95. Paddock, 
at $2.50, is another excellent value, 
Other Arrow Shirts to $5. © 1932, Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 


2 new shirt if one ewer shrinks 
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AERONAUTICS 
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Little Champion 


| Aeronautical engineers have long ex- 
perimented with the two-cycle engine for 
airplanes. In such an engine the four 
| strokes of the pistons—1) intake, 2) com- 
| pression, 3) explosion, 4) exhaust—are re- 
duced to 1) compression 2) explosion. 
Fuel is forced into and out of the cylin- 
| ders by a pump. Complex lubrication is 
| dispensed with by mixing oil with the 
| gasoline. That advantage largely ac- 
| counted for the failure of most experi- 
| ments to date: the burned oil left heavy 
| carbon deposits. 
| Last week a new, light two-cycle engine 
| was described by Dick Roberts, plump 
aviation editor of the Toledo Blade. It h-" 
just been flown for Army & Navy observ- 
ers by a Toledoan, Bert Naseef, cousin of 
Chicago’s Mayor Anton Joseph Cermak. 
Invented by one B. J. Augustine, built by 
Champion Rotary Motors Co. of Buffalo 
for which Bert Naseef is test pilot, the 
engine has but 20 moving parts, all en- 
closed; only 241 parts in all, compared 
with about 4,000 in the average airplane 
engine. Eliminated are valves, springs, 
push rods, timing gears, oil pumps, oil 
lines, etc., etc. Of the ordinary causes of 
engine trouble, 87% are said to be elimi- 
nated. 

The 6-cylinder type is said to weigh 
125 lb., and to develop go h.p., 180 m.ph 
Pilot Naseef said he had taken the air 
48 sec. after starting the motor, after it 
had stood idle for five hours. 

Pilot Naseef won local fame when he 
landed his light plane in front of a hos- 
pital, flew home with his wife and 13-day- 

| old daughter. 





| seine iia 


ZAA 
Eastern Air Transport’s energetic pub- 
licity department last week made copy of 
the letters “ZAA.” The letters are a radio 
signal, not new but not previously pub- 
licized. Flashed by an E. A. T. copilot 
to his ground station it means the opposite 
| of SOS: “Am at proper position, flying 
on schedule, nothing to report.” 
Aircraft radio is slowly producing 4 
lexicon of abbreviations which some day 
| may be as familiar as nautical signals 
| The U. S. public hears little about them 
| because all domestic transport lines, East- 
ern Air excepted, use radiophone (voice) 
transmission. E. A. T. planes are equipped 
| with radiophone for short distances, the 
more penetrating dot-dash radio telegraph 
for long range. Pan American Airways 
whose ground stations are far spaced 
through tropical latitudes where static is 
frequently bad, uses code telegraph ex 
clusively. Phone-users may, if reception 
is poor, whistle their messages in dots & 
| dashes. 

All radio telegraph-equipped airlines ust 
| the International Morse Code, with spe- 
| cial aeronautical signals, among them 
| QAA—When do you expect to arrive! 
| QAE—Have you news of (certain ait 
| craft)? -@AJ—Must I look for another 
| aircraft in my neighborhood? QAL-I 
| shall land at —————-. QAO—Give me 

latest information concerning upper wind 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





First 

In Paris, a group of French stamp col- 
lectors posted an offer of one million 
francs ($40,000), for an envelope that 
held a message to U. S. citizens signed 
by George Washington and was the sole 
cargo of an experimental balloon flight 
on Jan. 9, 1793 from a Philadelphia prison 


courtyard to Woodbury, N. J. where Bal- | 
delivered | 


loonist Jean-Pierre Blanchard 
it to Woodbury’s Mayor. The letter, of 
which the whereabouts are unknown, is 
called the “first letter ever sent by air 
mail.” 


Foresight 
In Montreal, having laid by a small for- 
tune after years of playing a street piano 


in Peoria, Ill., Giuseppe Canzona tried to | 
buy at the present reduced rate ten round- | 
trip steamer tickets to Italy good for the | 
The steamship line ac- | 


next ten years. 
commodated him for five years. 


Pitch 


Cleaning a 9-ft. steel tube that winds | 
across California carrying water into Los | 


Angeles, workmen came to the wilderness 
at Grapevine Canyon 150 mi. north of 
Los Angeles where the tube pitches down 
goo ft. Inside the pipe 16 workmen went 
to work scraping muck from the slimy 
walls, lit by a string of electric lights. 
One man slipped, slid, clutched at the 
man beneath, broke the light cord. Shout- 
ing and clawing, the two men _ pitched 
down the steel tunnel goo ft. into dark 
and muck, carrying 14 other shouting, 
clawing men with them in one big bundle. 
All were injured, some dangerously. 
Syllogism 

In Chicago, dismissing the complaint of 
Fruiterer Allen Brill that Customer A. E. 
Banks had hit him on the head with 
twelve melons, Judge Sbarbaro ruled: “If 
the melons had been good, they would 
have hurt. Since they didn’t hurt, they 
must have been bad. And since they were 
bad, the customer had a right to be angry.” 

. 

Marriage 

In Binghamton, N. Y., Supreme Court 
Justice Andrew J. McNaught granted a 
divorce to Catherine Koppe from Lillian 
Beaumont on the ground that, since the 
partners were both female, the marriage 
was void. In March 1927, wearing a clown 
costume, a man’s wig and a van dyke 
beard, Lillian (“William”) Beaumont ap- 
peared with Catherine Koppe before the 
Rev, Francis T. Cooke, saying they had 
Just come from a masquerade, wanted to 
be married. He obliged. 


—_—— 


Debt 
In Louisville, Ky., having cut off the 
tar of Raymond Harrington, two 


oad 
25; 


months ago because she thought him un- 
faithful, Eva Mae Powell, 23, set fire to 
herself, suffering serious burns from knees | 
to shoulders. She explained, 
back.” 


“I'm paying 
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IT GOES SLOWLY 


S tick, tick j tick, tick, 


THEN 1T GOES FASTER! 
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There’s a new device in the Toast- 
master—and the last chance of spoiled 
toast is gone! 

It takes longer to toast bread in a 
cold toaster than in a toaster that is 
warmed up. Also, a toaster that is hot 
toasts more quickly than one that has 
been allowed to cool between slices. 
Yet in an automatic toaster controlled 
by an ordinary clock, the bread is 
always held the same length of time. 
The result—half-done toast when the 
toaster is cold, or scorched toast 
when it gets too hot. 

The ‘“‘flexible clock”’ ends all this— 
forever. Simply put ina slice of bread, 
press down a lever, and forget the 
matter. If the Toastmaster is cold, the 
“flexible clock’”’ runs slowly, holding 
the bread long enough to make a 
perfect slice of toast. If the Toast- 


THE NEW 


WITH THE “FLE 


IMPOSSIBLE 


FOR 
NOT 


top .F@O 


TOAST. MERELY 


— IMPOSSIBLE? 


master is hot, the clock runs faster, 
the bread is held a shorter time—and 
up pops another perfect slice of 
The 
clock”’ never makes a mistake. Every 
slice comes just like the one before— 


Toastmaster toast. “flexible 


crisp and evenly browned, tender 
inside, always delivered piping hot. 
A special adjustment makes it light or 
dark, as you like. And the “‘flexible 
clock”’ makes it perfect 
Ask your electrical dealer to show 





every time. 


you this new Toastmaster, in action. 


New Low Prices: The 1-slice 
Toastmaster is reduced to 
$11.50. Itis faster than most 
2-slice toasters—fast enough 
for the average family. For 
greater Capacity, 2-slice Toast- 
master, reduced to $16.00. 


WATERS-GENTER COMPANY 
215 North Second Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Division of McGraw Electric Company 
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HOSE Salem witches were in- 
nocent lambs compared with this 


erring brother. He smokes a pipe that 
smells like the village smithy. Yea, 


verily, someone should tell him about 
smoking good tobacco in a good pipe. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s mild and flavor- 
ful blend of Burleys is a splendid 
example. It’s full bodied. Try Sir 
Walter Raleigh and you'll never be 
recommended for the potent pipe 

_ pillory, even by the most. sensitive 
dames of your village. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T -210 
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Names make news. Last week these 


names made this news. 


Before the American Club of Paris, 
Charles Franklin Kettering, General 
Motors vice president, roundly berated 
U. S. citizens for planning too far into 
the future. “It should be a crime for 
anyone to sell bonds for more than 20 
years’ duration. Nobody knows what will 
happen in 20 years’ time.” He also said: 
“We have filling stations on every corner 
where we formerly had saloons. I do not 
know what the oil refining companies will 
do after the coming elections.” 


Haled into a Los Angeles court to ex- 
plain a debt of $292.10, huge Jess Wil- 
lard, onetime heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion, told a municipal referee that he was 

















International 
Jess WILLARD 


“There’s nothing to bounce around here 
except pieces of meat.” 
working for about $15 a week as a bouncer 
in a meat market he once owned. He had 
himself photographed ejecting a tiny 
newshawk (see cut). Later he confessed: 
“That’s all a joke about my being a 
bouncer. There’s nothing to bounce around 
here except pieces of meat. I’m manager 
here. . . . Can’t tell you my salary but 
it’s a lot more than $15 weekly. Why 
that wouldn’t buy cigars.” : 
« 
Democrat Melvin Alvah Traylor, 
crinkle-eyed president of Chicago’s First 
National Bank, sometimes mentioned for 
the Treasury portfolio if Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is elected, by mistake received 
an invitation to lunch and hear Secretary 
of the Treasury Mills orate for President 
Hoover. Asked to return the invitation, 
Banker Traylor smiled, declined to do so, 
went, lunched, listened. 


In Chicago to help settle his late wife’s 
estate (daughter of the late Marshall 
Field, she left him and their two sons 
$1,000,000 each), Admiral David Beatty, 
Earl Beatty called at police headquarters 
seeking “excitement.” Taken on a radio 











patrol car tour of the tough South Side, 
he heard the report of a shooting, arrived 
on the scene too late for action. 


—_——~¢ 





When the automatic elevator in which 
he was riding to his apartment, atop Map- 
hattan’s Lyceum Theatre, got caught be- 
tween floors, Producer Daniel Frohman 
read his newspaper from 1 a. m. until the 
janitor rescued him at 10 a.m. Said he: 
“The first time I got caught in it I had 
Mary Pickford instead of a newspaper 
with me.” 

While her mother lay ill in her girlhood 
home at Meriden, Conn., Soprano Rosa 
Melba Ponselle gave a concert at Hart- 
ford. In the midst of “Home, Sweet 
Home” she broke down, fled weeping from 
the stage. Said Robert Kellogg, impre- 
sario: “It was the overflow of her vast 
emotional reservoir.” 








Soprano Grace Moore who rode over- 
night from Broadway musicomedy into 
Metropolitan Opera, announced last week 
that she would go back to light entertain- 
ing in a piece called The du Barry to open 
Nov. 7 in Boston. 


/ 
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Gifts for Men 
... Correct... Smart 


Get out that Christmas List. 
Check off the men you want 
to particularly please. Make a 
note of “Krementz Evening 
Jewelry” tor them. There’s a 
smart gift, an intimate gift, 
and a memorable one. At 
fashionable dealers every- 
where. Booklet with Correct 
Dress Chart upon request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Illustrated above, “Black Knight,'’a hand- 
some Dress Set for wear with the Dinner 
Coat. In attractive giftbox $7.50. Correct 
Sets for Full Dress wear $7.50 to $17.50. 
Also “‘Business’’ and ““Sports’’ Jewelry. 


KREMENTZ. 


L°o'Fl Jewelry 
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h Side, | Piglet 


arrived John Mulcahey of Buffalo Hart, Til. 
saw one of his shoats in the clutch of an 
American eagle perched atop a tall tree. 


which Seizing his gun, he fired. The eagle was 
> Man- killed by the shot, the piglet by the fall. 
zht be- ; 
ohman Snake-Eating Partridge | 

















7) ha The eyes of Peter Giachino, a gunner | 
. had of Raymboultown, Mich., popped one day 
Lt ha 


last week when he took out the innards 
ba of a partridge he had shot. Coiled in the 
bird’s gullet, still showing signs of life but 


‘irlhood 
> Rosa | 
t Hart- 
Sweet . | 
| 





ig from 
impre- 
er vast 








le over- 
ly into 
st week _= — 
tertain- GUNNER GIACHINO’s FIND 
oe He put it in Reilly’s window. 











onesie with its head firmly imbedded in the bird’s 
gizzard, was a 15-in. grass snake. Gunner 
Giachino put the innards with snake at- | 
tached, on show in a jar of alcohol in 
the window of the Reilly Picture Shop at | 
Laurium. 
@ Omen of a cold winter: partridges’ legs | 
are heavily feathered this year. 


‘dy AMOS sant teeor re. | OUL Of 5O years’ experience in 


shaw of Industry, N. Y. owned two black 
bears: Andy and his mate named, despite kb ° B ll T Y / h 
her sex, Amos. Last week the Redshaws Wiad 1 ng e eé ep O VL €Ss 
were driving their pets home from adver- 
tising a cinema in Lockport. Near Albion 
their truck broke down. They tied the 
bears to a fence, started making repairs. | Western Electric Audiphone. The Audiphone is a really effective Hearing 
A curious jabbering crowd gathered 4 
| around the nervous animals. Small | Aid, built on scientific principles established in half a century of telephone 





wr 








. 


Here is a welcome means of relief for the hard of hearing—the new 


Peter Mathew Ryan, 5, wanted to pet q = 
Andy.... His father tore the clawed making. You can hear. the difference! @, Among the several Western 
and bitten boy away, rushed him to a hos- 
pital where he soon died, a doctor said 
mostly of fright. 

A flame of anger swept through Albion 
and neighboring communities. Fuel was | for yourself how experts in Sound have improved upon former devices. 
added by report of Andy’s previously at ; : 
tacking a child, and a constable. State For full information and name of nearest dealer, send the coupon to 
police had to guard the bears in their cage | 
at Industry while the Redshaws rested in 
jail. Fred Redshaw offered to give Andy 


_ 
to the Rochester Zoo if his life were 
spared. But Miss Mary Foubister, secre- 7 y | 
tary of the Rochester Dog Protective As- | 


sociation, demanded sterner justice. She 


appealed to the State Conservation Com- . ll E A R | N G A I D = 


Mission, soon was standing by while a 


Electric models you will find the right Hearing Aid for you. All types are 


surprisingly small, neat and inconspicuous. Try this new Audiphone—see 


the distributors — Graybar Electric Co. 





nd- State policeman pumped shotgun slugs Distributors in Canada; Northern Electric Co. —ee 
ner eee | ae ee eh pt yee a 
50. Vigilant Mary Foubister was not yet GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. “s 
we satishied. Amos, a gentle creature which | Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the Western Electric Audiphone. 
had never attacked anyone, remained to | 
T Z be dealt with. Mary Foubister was will- NAME ; obRebier tah kes Ale 
' ing to have her put in the Zoo, but offi- 


II ooo oni ccc ctnkdcccnaccuncccascducndddcqodeusnanncuadecaccessudsatetesadoseustasseseengestiacnaseadsenseesetes 





more slugs sent Amos after her mate. CITY a | ee coliel 


ry cials said their cages were full. Next day 
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NNOUNCING 


THE OPENING OF THE 


City NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF 


CHICAGO ...208 SOUTH 
LASALLE STREET.... 


OCTOBER 6, 1932 





October 24, 1932 


THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILL BE: 


CHARLES G. DAWES, Chairman 


PHILIP R. CLARKE, President 


DONALD S. BOYNTON 
Pickands, Mather & Company 
HENRY M. DAWES 
President, The Pure Oil Co. 
CHARLES S. DEWEY 


Vice Pres., Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


GEORGE B. DRYDEN 
President, Dryden Rubber Co. 


GEORGE F. GETZ 


Chairman of the Board, Globe Coal Co. 


JOHN GOODRIDGE 
Willing Estate 
CHARLES B. GOODSPEED 

Manufacturer ’ 
HARRY B. HURD 
Messrs. Pam & Hurd 


JAMES S. KEMPER 


Pres., Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


Company 
FRANK KNOX 
Publisher, Chicago Daily News 
‘THEODORE W. ROBINSON 
Manufacturer 
ELISHA WALKER 
Capitalist 
RAWLEIGH WARNER 


} ice President & Treasurer, 
The Pure Oil Co. 


ROBERT E. Woop 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


of Chicago 





-_ and individuals are 
invited to take advantage of the 
banking services of the following de- 
partments: ... COMMERCIAL BANKING 
~ «+ SAVINGS ACCOUNTS... CHECKING- 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS...TRUST SERVICES. 





CAPITAL 
$4.,000,000.00 


SURPLUS 
$1,000,000.00 
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BUSINESS © FINANCE 





Bolt from the Sun 

Oil men last week were treated to one 
of those dramatic surprises that their in- 
dustry so often produces, so dearly loves. 
Gasoline prices had dropped about 3¢ 
along the Atlantic seaboard. No profit 
remained in refining. It looked as if 
crude prices were bound to fall (TIME, 
Oct. 3). Then the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission ordered a 13% reduction in the 
State’s output. It seemed that a price 
cut could be averted for a while. 

Suddenly, without warning, old Sun Oil 
Co. announced it would pay from to¢ to 
12¢ a bbl. more for Texas crude. Oilmen 
watched tensely, recalling that last April 
Continental Oil made a similar upping of 
15¢ when conditions did not seem to war- 
rant it and that every other major com- 
pany followed. Soon after Sun’s an- 
nouncement a number of independents 
upped prices. They included Barnsdall, 








Warceau 


JoHN Howarp Pew 


Barnsdall, Pure Oil, Shell, Consolidate d, 
Texas, Gulf and Socony-Vacuum 
followed him. 


Pure Oil, Shell, Consolidated, Teas and 
Gulf. White Eagle and Magnolia, sub- 
sidiaries of Socony-Vacuum, fell in line. 
lhe directors of the American Petroleum 
Institute, meeting in Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., expressed their approval. But the 
industry’s spirit was dampened when 
Standard of New Jersey remained omi- 
nously silent and Standard of Indiana 
came out with the flat announcement: 
“Conditions do not warrant even the pres- 
ent prices, . . . The Indiana company is 
sincerely desirous of seeing producers re- 
celve a satisfactory price for crude. But 
It is convinced that an advance in the 
lace of present conditions would simply 
provide leeway for further abuses and 
delay progress toward permanent recov- 
ery,” 
. . . 

When oil was booming, when wildcat 
Wells were going down by the thousand, 
when the first great pipelines were still 
Pencil marks on engineers’ maps, when 





promoters were swearing that they would 
checkerboard the States of Texas and 
Oklahoma with their leases, when low- 
laden tankers from Trinidad, Tampico and 
Maracaibo could not bring the crude in 
fast enough, you never heard much about 
Sun Oil Co. If it was mentioned at the 
Tulsa Club, where engineers in khaki pants 
and tall boots fingered field maps with 
bankers in tailor-made clothes, people 
were inclined to smile. The Sun was a 
fine old company. But it just did not fit 
into oil’s new tempo. 

Some people thought the trouble was 
with the Sun’s management. They were 
Philadelphians. They went to the opera 
and concerts, belonged to the oldest clubs. 
They were solidly and securely wealthy. 
They had a fortune that was built upon 
natural gas in the dark ages of oil, the 
dark ages of the Titusville period, ante 
Rockefeller and ante Standard. It was 
difficult to picture these Philadelphians in 
the new order of things. The gods of 
the new independents were the Phillips 
Brothers, dashing Harry Ford Sinclair and 
his quieter brother Earle, Pennsylvania- 
born William Grove Skelly, cocky Wirt 
Franklin, lavish Ernest Whitworth Mar- 
land, Joshua $. Cosden who would bet on 
anything. 

The Philadelphians who run and con- 
trol Sun Oil are the Pews (not to be con- 
fused with Philadelphia’s Pughs). Joseph 
Newton Pew founded the business in 
1886, 27 years after the famed Titusville 
gusher came in, by buying natural gas 
properties. In 1894 the company pur- 
chased a refinery at Toledo. In the late 
1890's, when the Spindle Top field of 
South Texas was brought in, Sun acquired 
large leaseholds. 

Sun’s chief Pew now is the founder's 
son, John Howard Pew, 50, who serves 
as president. His brother, Joseph Newton 
Pew Jr., is a vice president as is his 
nephew Arthur Edmund Pew and his first 
cousin James Edgar Pew. Together they 
dominate the six-man board of directors. 
They al! live in smart Ardmore. Presi- 
dent Pew’s chief outside interest is Grove 
City College (Presbyterian) which his 
father founded and over whose trustees 
he presides. 

Under the present Pews the Sun has 
been managed carefully. Lack of pub- 
licity more than anything else has kept 
it to the background in the industry’s 
news. When new fields have been opened, 
Sun has gone quietly about acquiring 
leases. Its holdings in Venezuela come 
to hundreds of thousands of acres. In 
the East Texas field it owns about 7% 
of the total acreage. Eight tank steam- 
ers and seven motorships transport its oil 
from Texas to Marcus Hook, about 17 
mi. southwest of Philadelphia. There Sun 
owns 525 acres upon which stands a large 
refinery (40,000 bbl. a day), a plant that 
makes barrels and kegs for Sun and the 
trade. Shipbuilding yards and big dry- 
docks are at Chester, Pa. Most of the 
industry’s big new tankers are Sun-built 
and the Sun yards turned out the new 
Seatrains (Trme, Oct. 17) which carry a 
mile of loaded freight cars. In 1930 the 


company began operating a gasoline pipe- 
line from Marcus Hook to Cleveland, 
running through Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town and branching north to Syracuse. 
The company claims to be the first to de- 
velop a high grade anti-knock gasoline 
solely through improvement in cracking 
processes, as contrasted to the addition of 
chemicals. Sure of the merits of their Sun 
Oils and Sunoco gasolines, the Pews have 
never put out “fighting brands” to meet 
cheap competition. The company owns or 
controls 500 filling stations and supplies 
11,000 others. Maintaining 1929's pay- 
rolls despite low prices has far from wiped 
out Sun’s earning power. Last year’s net 
income was $3,107.000 against an average 
for the past five years of $5,375,000. 








Arrow at the Sun 


The highest building in Montreal is the 
dazzling white granite home of Sun Life 
Assurance Co. In that building, president 
of the company as his father was before 
him, sits Thomas Bassett Macaulay. Life 
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THOMAS Bassett MACAULAY 


He suffered a 1o¢ attack. 


is peaceful and secure to Mr. Macaulay. 
He is an important figure in Montreal's 
closely-knit tycoonarchy. Sometimes he 
lunches at the St. James or Mount Royal 
Club with stocky, dapper Edward Went- 
worth Beatty of the C. P. R. or grave Sir 
Herbert Samuel Holt of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, both directors of his company. 
Summers he spends at Hudson Heights, 
raising fine Holsteins, experimenting with 
sturdy strains of corn. 

Because Sun is the world’s biggest in- 
vestor in common stocks, because Mr. 
Macaulay repeatedly states his belief that 
1929 prices will return, much discussion, 
not all of it complimentary, has centred 
upon the company and its chief. But just 
as the heavenly sun has been impervious 
to arrows launched at it, Canada’s Sun 
has sat serene with its $624,000,000 in 
assets, disregarded the yapping of critics. 

Last week Thomas Bassett Macaulay 
was no longer serene. In a to¢ magazine 
he read things that made him boil and 
fume. 

The magazine was the Canadian Journal 











ADD to Office Prestige 
MULTIPLY Working Pleasures 


Mathematician or not, it isn’t hard to figure 


to make an impression on both prospect and 
customer. Flowers spread confidence as ably 
as they spread cheer, for they show that inter- 
est in detail that every customer wants in the 


concern he employs. Add flowers to your 
reception room decorations, add them to the 


essential items on your desk, and the sum and 











total will be— business success! 


[3 SEND FLOWERS by WIRE 

/ : . . ° 

\) Whether the occasion is of a business or social nature, 
flowers will best express your “thanks” and esteem. 

Through the members of the rLorisTS TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIA- 

rion, flowers can be sent anywhere—any time—and at moderate cost. 


For Thanksgiving, house plants make particularly 
“9 appropriate gifts. Your florist has an abundant selection. 





© 1932, Society of American Florists & Ornamental -Horticulturists 








out. Flowers lend an air of prosperity bound | 
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of Commerce, a cheaply printed monthly 
with a small circulation. The October 
issue, which was the one that made Mr, 
Macaulay fighting mad, bore this caption 
on its front page: 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST CROOKS 
T. B. Macaulay and Ivar Kreuger 

of the Sun Life of the Swedish Match 

A COMPLETE STORY OF THEIR 
SWINDLES. 

Among other horrid, startling things 
the sheetlet said: “Both Macaulay and 
Kreuger won the confidence of their gov- 
ernments and then proceeded to swindle 
their people. They both faked their books 
and presented such balance sheets, padded 
with fictitious assets, as best suited their 
purposes and thus deceived those upon 
whom they preyed. They were both co- 
lossal liars. . . . Kreuger did not believe 
in an afterlife and was frank and honest 
about it. Macaulay ... was a religious 
hypocrite and therefore differed from 
Kreuger in this respect only by being 
more contemptible and more dangerous.” 

President Macaulay went furiously to 
court, charged James J. Harpell who 
writes and published the Canadian Journal 
of Commerce, with criminal libel. Pub- 
lisher Harpell’s lawyers would not handle 
the case. He appeared in Court alone and 
shocked everybody by screaming: “The 
plaintiff... has given to Samuel and 
Martin Insull and Ivar Kreuger $26,000,- 
ooo of policy-holders’ funds. . . . I am 
here to swear out a warrant for his arrest.” 

Attacks upon companies by stockhold- 
ers who fear their dividends may be 
passed are not uncommon. Unusual in 
the Harpell attack was the fact that he 
was only a policy-holder, fearful that when 
he died the Sun could not pay his bene- 
ficiaries. The Insull and Kreuger invest- 
ments to which he referred were the Sun’s 
holdings in Middle West Utilities bonds 
and International Match preferred. If 
the cost of these securities was $26,000, 
ooo as abusive Mr. Harpell said, they 
would still represent a small fraction of 
Sun’s total investment account which last 
December was carried at $623.000,000. 


- >—— 


Out Steps Plymouth 

Automobile production last week sank 
to 12,000 units. In Detroit everybody 
knew that the big producers, their selling 
season over, were laying 1933 plans 
Usually model and price changes are at- 
nounced at the New York Automobile 
Show. But last week Walter P. Chrysler 
jumped the gun and stated that his Ply- 
mouth was with-drawing from the four- 
cylinder field, would come out as a six to 
sell below the present $700 base price 0! 
the four. “The best evidence of coni- 
dence we can give” was the way he te 
ferred to the $10,000,000 which Chrysler 
Corp. has spent on raw materials for the 





new Plymouth and the $9,000,000 spent — 


on engineering, designing, retooling. Ply: 
mouth’s change leaves Ford the only fout- 
cylinder U. S. car except the small Aus 
tin. But Detroit thinks that the new car 
soon to be announced by Continental Mo 
tors Corp., which also makes Devaux, may 
be a four. Price changes in Fords and 


Chevrolets are also expected. Another at | 


nouncement-of-the-week was that Frank- 
lin has invaded the middle-price field with 
a car to sell at a $1,385 base price. 
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Deals & Developments 


Share-Work Spread. The boss of 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and the 
boss of Socony-Vacuum Corp. did not 
agree last week on the crude oil price 
situation (see p. 49). But they did agree 
on the merits of the five-day week. New 
Jersey’s Walter Clark Teagle, as head of 
the National Co-ordination Committee, 
has campaigned since August on the sub- 
ject. Companies which have supported 
him and put their employes on the five- 
day schedule have included, besides his 
own, General Motors Corp., Procter & 
Gamble Co., New York Daily News, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. A total 
of 3,500,000 in 3.500 companies have been 
given work through the plan. Last week 
Chairman Herbert Lee Pratt of Socony- 
Vacuum announced that so far as possible 
the plan would be put into effect among 
the company’s 30.000 employes. “This 
program starts at 26 Broadway,” he said. 
“and is recommended for wage earn- 
ers and salaried employes. Employes 
whose earnings do not exceed $100 a 
month will not be affected.” The five-day 
week plan of course means a smaller 
weekly pay check to all employes but 
means more men will be working, more 
money spent than if some men were able 
to save, others were dependent upon 
charity. Last week on the day that 
Socony-Vacuum took up the plan, 28 lead- 
ing economists, including Harvard's Wal- 
lace Brett Donham and Yale’s Irving 
Fisher, endorsed it with the obvious warn- 
ing that the movement would defeat its 
purpose “unless the principle of sharing 
is kept within the point where every em- 
ploye receives at least enough income to 
provide for himself and his dependents 
the necessities of life.” 

Discovery. Lafayette Markle, president 
of the Chicago Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion, made a gloomy discovery last week. 
He found that during the three months 
ending with September, 9.068 new cars 
were registered in the city, 10,199 cars 
were stolen, 

Woodman Spared. For many months 
a few disgruntled bondholders have sought 
to put Long-Bell Lumber Co., biggest in 
the world, into receivership (Time, Feb. 
1). In dismissing their petition last week 
Judge Merrill E. Otis of Kansas City 
praised the management of 81-year-old 
Lumberman Robert Alexander Long, 
lound all his transactions above-board. 

First Dates. Off the town of Basra on 
the coast of Irak, the S. S. Registan, flying 
the Union Jack, upped anchor at noon 
Sept. 15. When the Registan tied up at 
the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, last week 
she had made the 10,000-mi. voyage in 25 
days 19 hr., knocking a day off the previ- 
ous record. By being first ship in port 
with 266,000 cases of new Arabian dates 
she added 13¢ per Ib. to the value of her 
(argo, making the crates in her hold worth 
92,500,000. 


) 4 
Party at Lynnewood 


There were 300 guests at Lynnewood 
Hall one day last week, more than could 
be seated in the dining room with its 
dark red French tapestries and the majes- 
lle bust of the great Prince de Condé. 
The ballroom, with its Louis XV and XVI 
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It means good light 
at low cost” 


“‘Many people don’t know that lamps can make a big difference in lighting bills. Poor lamps use 


more current than Edison Mazpa Lamps to give the same amount of light. Sometimes the extra 


current is as much as a third more. That’s just so much wasted. Using a poor lamp is like paying 


for a pound of sugar and getting only two-thirds of a pound . . 


. except that a poor lamp goes 


on wasting current as long as it lasts. It would be expensive to use poor lamps if you could 


get them for nothing.” 


—KELLOGG 


N October 29th, fifty-three years 
ago, Thomas A. Edison gave to the 
world the first practical incandescent 
electric lamp. It gave only a tenth as 
much light as you get today from an 
Edison Mazpa Lamp of the same wattage 
. and the high cost of current of that 
day made electric light expensive. 


Today, because of research and devel- 
opment led by General Electric, good 
light is one of the most useful conve- 
niences provided by your electric service 


& Bertine, electrical dealers, 690 Madison Avenue, 


Ne W York City. 


company .... and it is inexpensive, es- 


pecially if you use Edison Mazpa Lamps. 
° oN . . . 
Let this mark G6 which you will find 
on the end of every Edison Mazpa Lamp 
be your guide when buying lamps for 
any lighting purpose. 

LOOK FOR THIS BANNER 
Nights are getting longer. Fill those empty 
lamp sockets! Where you see this banner in 
a dealer’s window, you 
can be sure of getting j 
lamps that willgiveyou 
good light at low cost. 





EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting purposes... lamps for home lighting and decoration, auto- 
mobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices and factories, street lighting and signs, Sunlight Lamps, too. 
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furniture, its Chinese vases, its four crys- 
tal chandeliers, was filled with tables. 
Joseph Early Widener, master of the Hall, 
was having a large party. 

If an uninvited guest had mingled with 
that company, first amusing them with 
witticisms but finally enacting a Poe-like 
“Masque of the Red Death,” there would 
have been havoc throughout the land. 
Boards of directors would have rushed to 
urgent, solemn meetings. The _ stock- 
market would have roared downward. 
Life insurance companies would have 
faced an emergency. For the guests at 
Lynnewood Hall last week included not 
just a dozen or so millionaires but at 
least 100 of the country’s richest men. 
Among those who broke bread with the 
Master of the Hall that night were Har- 
vey Samuel Firestone, Frank A. Seiber- 
ling, William Kissam Vanderbilt, Sebas- 
tian Spering Kresge, Byron D. Miller 
(Woolworth), William Wallace Atterbury, 
Daniel Willard, Henry Latham Doherty, 
Joseph and Robert Graham, William Lari- 
mer Mellon, Col. Edward Howland Rob- 
inson Green (son of the late Hetty 
Green), Charles and William Fisher, Al- 
bert Russell Erskine, Frank Ernest Gan- 
nett, Bernard Gimbel, Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis. 


This company had not been gathered 
by its host to ponder a class crisis. The 
meeting was purely social. Each guest 
was a member of Miami’s Committee of 
100, a group organized by Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper following the 1926 hurricane 
to raise Miami morale. From a civic 
body it evolved into a social one with 
more than 300 members, mostly winter 
residents. Four times during Miami's 
season the Committee meets at some 
member’s house for dinner and to talk 
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CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
( MODIFIED } 


20,000,000 
CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 
OWNED BY INVESTORS 


This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 















about those things tycoons like to talk 
about when the plates are cleared, the 
liqueur glasses empty and the highball 
glasses filled. 

Last week’s party in Philadelphia was 
the third held in the North. Social as 
the meeting was, there were speeches. At 
a luncheon given by Publisher Curtis the 
members shouted their applause when 
Hugh Bancroft of the Wall Street Journal 
told them that “in all probability the 
economic crisis has passed.” They agreed 
thoroughly when he spoke against high 
taxes and said, “The cost of government 
constitutes the gravest obstacle to eco- 
nomic recovery.”’ At dinner the members 





Wide World 
JosepH EarLty WIDENER 

His Prince de Condé beheld a mass of 

tycoons. 


forgot that they were non-partisan. Cheers 
drowned out hisses when Rubberman 
Firestone urged them to “set yourselves 
to stem the swelling tide . . . and work 
for the re-election of Mr. Hoover so 
that the advance of business may con- 
tinue.” 

Going home from the Philadelphia par- 
ty, the members read with approval that 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has cut 
its winter schedule between Boston and 
Manhattan and Florida, that a new low 
rate has been made for automobile ship- 
ments in connection with passenger tickets. 
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Rackety Rax (Fox) is a brilliant tray- The v 
esty on college football and racketeering. actec 
It starts when a gangster, Knucks McGloin other 
(Victor McLaglen) is escorted to his first ically 
football game by his publicity agent, But S 
Speed Bennett (Arthur Pierson). qualit 

Speed: Now listen, chief, you can’t fool —* 
with football. It’s the only serious thing Cine 
left any more... . ra ne} 

Knucks: Y’ve made up my mind. We pee 


gotta get a college. 

Speed: How are you going to do it? ini 

Knucks: That’s easy. We'll capture a (tL 
college. I'll pick one out and surround it | fos 
with gorillas. 

Persuaded to choose a more temperate 
course, McGloin first tries to buy out 
Fordham, then West Point and Annapolis, 
Finally he founds a Carnarsie University, 
acquires competent coaches, converts his 
stable of plug-uglies and wrestlers into a 
terrifying football team. After a season 
of phenomenal success, McGloin accepts 
a post-season game against an obscure 
team called Lake Shore University. Soon 
after the contest starts, McGloin realizes 
what has happened: Lake Shore University 
is backed by a Chicago gang as shameless 
as his own. The game becomes an 
armageddon in which machine guns rattle, 
bombs are thrown, punts shot down. 
Presently no one much is left except the 
appalled pressagent and a pretty girl 
sportswriter (Nell O'Day). 

Rackety Rax was adapted from Joel 
Sayre’s brief novel first published in the 
American Mercury last January. It uses 








a simpler technique than recent pictures The 
in the same vein (Once in a Lifetime, The 

Phantom President) to attain hilarious letters. | 
absurdity. It simply allows the behavior March 

of its characters, who are presented in Norma 5 
straightforward fashion, to reach a logical from th 
extreme. Good shot: McGloin using 4 parlor t 


madge o 
Miss She 
effective 


“lie detector” on a speakeasy proprietor. 








Smilin’ Through (Metro-Goldwyn | than late 
Mayer) is an old-fashioned cinema, gen- 
tle, lachrymose and romantic, calculated Madis 
to make the throat of any susceptible | moynt) 
cinemaddict like that of a giraffe swallov- ing fad 
ing oranges. The first lump occurs whe? years an 
John Carteret (Leslie Howard) is found There an 
moping, at the turn of the century, in his events 
handsome English garden. Disconsolate (which d 
about a dead fiancée, he is reluctant to about tw 
console himself by becoming foster-fathet | An exact 
to her orphaned niece Kathleen. The was mad 
niece grows up into Norma Shearer and constantl: 


falls in love with a young American 


- I Stanislaus 
(Fredric March) who has come to Eng: 


Papke a 


land to enlist in the War. When Kathleen briegy- 
tells her foster-father the name of her clean, wh, 
admirer—Kenneth Wayne—the whole made dur 
story comes out. Kenneth Wayne's fathet | Angeles a 
is the man who jealously murdered Joh” Paramoun 
Carteret’s fiancée on her wedding ay. writers to 
As though this were not enough of 2 — Westhroo] 
handicap for the romance between Ken unvon. 
neth and Kathleen, Wayne comes hom | drinking ¢ 
from the War on crutches. With mis | ler js ¢4 } 


placed gallantry, he tells Kathleen be ear 
does not love her any more. Finally, John) - 

Carteret dies. In the vague habiliments Ben kin 
of an apparition, in company with the | *”oklyn b 
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apparition of his dead fiancée, Moonyeen, 
he watches his foster-daughter and Ken- 
neth Wayne walk up the garden path to- 
gether. 

No restatement of the plot of Smilin’ 
Through—conceived by Jane Cowl who 
acted in it in 1919-22—can make it seem 
other than a balderdash tear-jerker. Bas- 
ically this is a fair estimate of the picture. 
But Smilin’ Through possesses also all the 





qualities which make cinema a persuasive | 
art and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer the most | 


persuasive of cinemanufacturers. Director 
Sidney Franklin* treated his story with 
the manner appropriate for an afternoon 


in the attic peeking at grandmother’s love 











Their aplomb saves a balderdash 
tear-jerker. 


letters. Leslie Howard and_ Fredric 
March act with finish and aplomb. 
Norma Shearer’s part, immensely different 
from the ones she has lately played in 
parlor tragedies, is the one Norma Tal- | 
madge originated for the cinema in 1922. | 
Miss Shearer performs it ably, a little less | 
effectively in a blonde wig as Moonyeen | 
than later as the grown-up Kathleen. | 
| 





° 


Madison Square Garden (Para- 
mount). Local color has been an increas- 
ing fad in the cinema for the last two 
years and this picture is its apotheosis. 
There are some 19 shots of real sporting 
events at Manhattan’s famed arena | 
(which does not resemble a garden and is 
about two miles from Madison Square). 
An exact replica of the Garden marquee 
was made in Hollywood and reappears 
constantly. The faces of Jack Johnson, 
Stanislaus Zbyszko, Tommy Ryan, Billy 
Papke and Tod Sloan are introduced 
briefly; they represent the tradition of 
clean, wholesome sport. The picture was 
made during the Olympic Games at Los 
Angeles and it was therefore feasible for 
Paramount to persuade several real sports- 
Writers to perform in it. Grantland Rice, 
Westbrook Pegler, Paul Gallico, Damon 
Runyon, Jack Lait appear momentarily, 
drinking coffee; Runyon speaks but Peg- | 
ler is to be recognized only by his right | 
ear, 





_*No kin to Sidney Franklin (Frumkin), 
rooklyn bull-fighter. 





*TURN TO 
SEVENTH 


-- from John Golden 


to Bruee Barton: 


Offices of 


JoHN GOLDEN... 
John Golden Theatre 


202 West 58+ Street 
New Yorx 


September 26th. 1932. 


Dear Bruce:- ; 

I wonder if you'd mind knowing that I think that in 
that March of Time hour you have the greatest, most novel, most 
dramatic and all round best show that has ever been broadcast. 


From the first I have been listening to that act with 
admiring, open-mouthed awe. I have said frequently to the radio 
people and to the advertisers that this Time act is really the 
first true radio act that has ever been conceived. 


All of the others, from the nigger acts to the lecturers 
or orchestras, have just as much right in the theatres and halls but 
the Time act is the one true show born out of the radio medium. 


It's been so effectively done that for some time I hsd 
in mind trying to get in touch with the genius who presides over it, 
vaguely with the idea of getting that particular man to do some work 
for me in the theatre. 


It may be that the result is being brought about by a 
collaboration of corking minds, But however the trick is done, it's 
a peach. 


This, I know, is a dreadful fan blurb but I don't do 


it often. 
With warm personal regards, 


Yours, 
Mr. Bruce Barton 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Inc. 


Coble Addreis 


TRACK MARK REG jOGOL LEN 


THE RIGHT x LIGHTNIN & 3 WISE FOOLS » THE FIRST YEAR x NIGHT HOSTESS 
HEAVEN & LET US BE GAY * TWO GIRLS WANTED * FOUR WALLS * DEAR ME 
* THAT'S GRATITUDE x 1S HUSBANDS GO » AFTER TOMORROW * RIDDLE ME THIS, ETC. 





THE MARCH OF TIME 


Prepared by the Editors of Tine 
Produced by BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


On the air Every Friday Night. 


BsBO (Kast.) Fs8O (Central) GO (Mount.) 32380 (Coast) 


Now a sustaining feature of the Columbia Broadcasting Coast-to-Coast Network 
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FALL SUITS 


Customers who are buying their Fall suits at 
Brooks Brothers for the first time confirm our 
belief that our clothing—made as it 1s in our 
own workrooms, of the best woollens woven 
in this country and Great Britain, and cut on 
our own patterns—offers definite advantages 
which are not generally obtainable elsewhere. 
The new close-fitting models with squarer 
shoulders are very popular with younger men ; 
the new Fall materials include, among many 
others, Scotch and Irish Tweeds, and Cheviots 


and Saxonies from Scotland and England. 


*A5 # *795 


If you will write to our New York store we shall be glad 
to send you an illustrated circular showing some of Brooks 
Brothers clothing and furnishings for Fall—together with 
an itinerary of our travelling representatives, who are 
now visiting, in addition to many universities and prepar- 


atory schools, forty-six cities all over the United States. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


Mile Athens 





ac LOTHIN NGAY 
Mens Furnishings, Hats a 


NEW YORK»+ BOSTON - NEWPORT: PALM BEACH 


MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. - 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREETS - 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
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In all this welter of authenticity, it js 


only natural for the story of Madison | 


Square Garden to seem a little unreal by | 
comparison. It is mainly about a youn, | 
middleweight (Jack Oakie) and his man. 


ager (William Collier Sr.). The mang. | 


ger takes the job of matchmaker at the 
Garden and the middleweight, left to shift 
for himself, falls into the hands of a rack. 
eteering manager. Partly because Oakie’s 
opponent is Mushey Callahan, a onetime 
contender for the U. S. welterweight | 
championship, the climactic prizefight is 
better organized than most such scuffles in 
the cinema. Callahan has plaster of Paris 
on his bandages to make his fists hard. 
but it is not enough to knock out Oakie 
When the fight is over, Oakie reassures his 
girl (Marion Nixon), then goes, accom. 
panied by the other right-thinking mem. | 
| bers of the cast including Jack Johnson 
to take physical revenge on the racketeers, | 
Good shot: an addled-headed wrestler 
(Warren Hymer) training in a gymnasium 
which is an exact reproduction of Lo 
Stillman’s at 316 W. 57th St., Manhattan 


Thirteen Women (RKO) is a mis 
count. Author Tiffany Thayer, having 
written a book called Thirteen Men, felt 
that he had to change either the number 
or the sex for its sequel. In his book he 
struggled manfully to round out his 
baker’s dozen but in the picture there was 
room for only ten of his heroines. This 
is just as well. They are an uninteresting 





three of them drop dead. Their high mor- 
tality rate is due to a_half-caste girl 
(Myrna Loy) who was not allowed to join 
the sorority and has been nursing her 
grudge. As assistant to a dizzy astrologer 
C. Henry Gordon) she has written poison 
pen letters to all her snobbish schoolmates 
She is preparing to follow up her disas- 
trous circulars with more direct methods 





when a smart detective (Ricardo Cortez) | 


catches up with her on the back platform 
of an express train. 

One of the heroines of Thirteen Women 
who evades the suicide predicted for her 
in the picture is Hazel (Peg Entwhistle) 
In Hollywood last month, Peg Entwhistle 
committed suicide by jumping from a huge 
illuminated sign. 

6 

One Way Passage (Warner). Whether 
or not it is true, as Jack Warner last week 
insisted, that Warner Brothers starts the 
cycles that other Hollywood companies 
finish, it is generally conceded that War- 
ner’s strong point lies in selecting stories. 
One Way Passage, by Robert Lord, is sev- 
| eral notches above the Warner average 
An escaped murderer (William Powell) 
meets a charming lady (Kay Francis) ina 
Hongkong bar. They fall in love. The 
next time they meet, on shipboard, the 
murderer is on his way to be hanged. His 
inamorata expects to die very shortly of @ 
weak heart. Each learns of the other’ 
| predicament. They do not reveal their 
| knowledge to each other. Before they pat 
at San Francisco, they gaily engage t 
meet on New Year’s Eve at Agua Caliente. 
A quiet, sharp, romantic tragedy, 0m 
| Way Passage was directed with the sens | 
| of pace and compression it required by 











e | Tay Garnett. 


crew who belonged to the same sorority | 
in a girls’ finishing school. One by one, | 
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Charleston 

PeteR ASHLEY — DuBose Heyward — 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

The Civil War, a rich mine of historical 
romance with plenty of still untapped 
veins, is beginning to be reworked again. 
Taking as his subject the four tense 
months in Charleston that culminated in 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, Author 
Heyward has brought to light a whole 
shining age. Peter Ashley—a carefully un- 
impassioned but compelling tale that even 
Abolitionist-grandsired readers will be 
loath to leave—makes vivid and convinc- 
ing a crucial scene in U. S. history. 

Peter Ashley, scion of one of Charles- 
ton’s first families, had no wish to be a 
planter. His skeptically intelligent uncle 
adopted him, developed his doubts, pro- 
tected his sensitiveness, sent him to Ox- 
ford to finish his education. He was to 
come back to a literary career. But the 
first sight Peter saw as his ship entered 
Charleston Harbor was the shelling of a 
U.S. Navy ship by Charleston batteries. 
Peter, like his uncle, was Southern to the 
core, but he thought he was a Unionist too. 
While he watched the young hotheads race 
each other into uniform he took a news- 
paper job. Beautiful Damaris Gordon 
complicated his situation by appearing to 
prefer his rival, Captain Holcombe. When 
his editor cut his Race Week story to 
tatters, with Damaris avoiding him and 
Holcombe forcing him into a duel, Peter 
felt his story was over. But the end was 
not yet: he quit his job, survived the duel, 
married Damaris. Action cured him of 
doubt: by the time Beauregard’s guns 
had opened on Fort Sumter Peter was in 
uniform too. After two sweet months with 


DuBose Heywarp 


He dug up a Senator from Texas. 


Damaris he rode off with his comrades to 
their gay cavalier war. 

One authentic incident of Sumter’s 
bloodless siege which Author Heyward has 
dug up may be news even to some Charles- 
tonians. One Louis Tresvant Wigfall, 
ex-Senator from Texas, had offered his em- 
barrassingly fire-eating services to General 








Beauregard, had been assigned to a battery 
on James Island. At the height of 
the bombardment Col. Wigfall com- 
mandeered a skilf andtwo Negroes, ordered 
them to row him to Fort Sumter. “He 
was wearing his red sash, his huge Texas 
spurs, and at regular intervals he would 
wave his bared sword with its pocket hand- 
kerchief flag, and send his enormous voice 
roaring toward the fort with a demand 
that it surrender.” By some senatorial 
miracle Wigfall escaped annihilation, in- 
terviewed Sumter’s commander, Anderson, 
made terms which Anderson took as offi- 
cial. Beauregard, embarrassed, annoyed, 
“very cheerfully” abided by them. 

The Author. The War he writes 
about left Author Heyward’s Charleston 
family little but proud ancestral memories. 
Young DuBose, man. of the house at 9g, 
sold newspapers to help out, left public 
school at 14 to work in earnest. His un- 
robust health broke twice. At 30 (he is 
now 47) he left his successful insurance 
business to go and live in the North Caro- 
lina mountains. There he painted, wrote 
poems, published nothing. When he met 
Pittsburgher Poet Hervey Allen after the 
Armistice, they hit it off so well that they 
decided to go into literary partnership. 
Carolina Chansons (poems about Charles- 
ton) was the result, also the Poetry So- 
ciety of South Carolina. In New Hamp- 
shire’s literary MacDowell Colony, Hey- 
ward met his wife, playwriting Dorothy 
Hartzell Kuhns, who helped him dram- 
atize Porgy, his first novel, into a Theatre 
Guild success. Other books: Angel, Mam- 
ba’s Daughters, Half Pint Flask, Brass 
Ankle (a play, Broadway-produced 1931). 

anes 
Sleeping Beauty 

THE Princess MARRIES THE PAGE— 
Edna St. Vincent Millay—Harper ($2). 

In 1917 Undergraduate Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, precocious senior at Vassar 
College, finished a one-act play in verse, 
The Princess Marries the Page. It was 
her first play. While the rest of the U. S. 


. was buckling into the machine that was 


to send A. E. F. divisions catapulting into 
France, seven Vassar girls. were whisper- 
ing and giggling over their parts. On the 
much-rehearsed night Authoress Millay 
played the Princess, took many a curtain 
call. Next year, as a real grown-up actress, 
she played the same part in Manhattan’s 
arty Provincetown Playhouse. Life began 
to go fast for Authoress Millay. She lost 
the manuscript of her play, was too busy 
to bother about it. Thirteen years later 
she found it again, among some old papers. 
Easily most popular poetess of the U. S., 
Edna St. Vincent Millay could afford now 
to foist off on her sympathetic public 
almost any callow piece of juvenilia. But 
The Princess Marries the Page is surpris- 
ingly, delightfully neither callow nor 
juvenile. 

A Princess, “the most beautiful Princess 
you have ever seen,” is reading in her 
tower retreat. A saucy page, who has 
climbed up to the window ledge, inter- 
rupts her by tootling on his flute. Their 
little flirtation is doing nicely when he con- 
fesses that he is no page but a spy. Sol- 
diers are looking for him. When they 


enter he hides; the Princess is in process 
of lying him out of it but he surrenders 
himself. The King, a not really heavy 
parent, regretfully prepares to do his duty, 
when the page in time’s nick disproves 


_— 

















EpNA St. VINCENT MILLAY 


At Vassar, she kept control. 


his spydom, proves himself a king’s son. 

Unlike most undergraduate poets, Au- 
thoress Millay in this trial flight kept her 
immortal longings strictly under control. 
Her airily unpretentious blank verse, never 
seeking to vie with Marlowe or Milton, 
avoids comparisons, succeeds perfectly in 
cloaking a little masterpiece. 


Herrick & Friends 

THe SHADOW FLIEsS—Rose Macaulay— 
Harper ($2.50). 

From her reputation as a satirical novel- 
ist (Potterism, Orphan Island, Staying 
With Relations), Rose Macaulay has fled 
all the way into the 17th Century, to a 
copiously documented historical romance 
of Cavalier England. Smacking more often 
of Aladdin’s than the student’s lamp, The 


Shadow Flies ofiers the reader a rich 
mouthful of a spicy age. 
Parson-Poet Robert Herrick’s Devon- 


shire parish (1640) is the first scene, with 
the parson cursing his parishioners by 
name from the pulpit, wining with his 
London friend Sir John Suckling, tutoring 
pretty young Julian Conybeare, the atheist 
doctor’s daughter. Julian’s father falls 
foul of the law when he tries to protect an 
old woman from the witch-finders; he and 
Julian and Parson Herrick take a tactical 
holiday to Cambridge, just then a political 
and poetical storm centre. There they 
meet Poets John Milton, supervising a 
performance of his masque, Comus, An- 
drew Marvell, Abraham Cowley, John 
Cleveland. Julian adores Cleveland, is 
happy when he condescends to make love 
to her. But the shadows fly fast: in a 
brawl between Cleveland and her Puritan 
brother, Julian is killed; England is split 
by its worst civil war; Parson Herrick 
goes back to his Devonshire parish to be 
ousted by the Covenanters. 

The Shadow Flies is full of talk, much 
of it good, all of it Caroline, some of it 
(notably the Devonshire dialect) color- 
fully incomprehensible. 


Tobacco Flavor 


Never Varies in 
16 Years 


Smoker calls it 
“Only blend 


I never tire of’’ 


\ ANY a pipe smoker spends years in his 
- search for the “‘perfect’”’ tobacco. Once 
discovered, however, will that tobacco remain 
uniformly the same, package after package, 
year after year? That is what every pipe 
smoker wants to know, and that is why it is 
good news when R. K. Wheeler of Dayton, 
Ohio, writes that in sixteen years “I have 
never purchased a single package of Edgeworth 
whose flavor and aroma differed in the least 
from another.” His complete letter will in- 
terest smokers. 


1017 Shakespere Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio 
March 4, 1932 

Larus & Bro. Co., 

Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

I have noticed for some time the various 
jetters published by you from users of Edge- 
worth, and I felt impelled to add my ‘“‘nickel’s 
worth” to the chorus of praise 

1 have used Edgeworth exclusively for 
sixteen years, and the only reason that figure 
is not larger is that I did not discover Edge- 
worth sooner. 

I have tried many of the different pipe 
tobaccos on the market, but Edgeworth is 
the only tobacco I can smoke day after day 
without tiring of its flavor. Where do you 
get it? How do you do it? In all these years 
1 have never purchased a single package of 
Edgeworth whose flavor and aroma differed 
in the least from another. 

So I too say, “‘Keep up the good work,” 
for it would be a sad day for pipe smokers 
should Edgeworth disappear from the tobacco 
shops 

Yours truly, 
R. K. Wheeler 


Edgeworth has confirmed thousands in their 
belief that smoking holds no pleasures equal 
to the satisfaction of a good pipe and good 
tobacco. 

Would you like to try 
this Edgeworth blend? 

Then send your name 
and address to Larus & 
Bro. Co., 104 S. 22d St., 
Richmond, Va., for a 
free sample packet of 
Edgeworth. Or you can 
buy it in two forms— 
Edgeworth Read y- 
Rubbed and Edgeworth 
Plug Slice. All sizes 
from 15-cents pocket 
package to pound humi- 
dor tins. Several sizes 
also come in vacuum sealed tins. 

Pipe smokers and their families will enjoy 
the Edgeworth Radio Program. Make it a 
point next Wednesday evening from 10 to 
10:30 (E. S. T.) to listen to “The Corn Cob 
Pipe Club of Virginia.” It is broadcast over a 
coast-to-coast network of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 


TIME 


| Illiterature 
LAUGHTER IN HELL—Jim Tully—A. & 
C. Boni ($2.50). 

Though frontier days have gone forever, 
the U. S. is still friendly, in some ways, 
to backwoods pioneers. In no other coun- 
try could such writers as Theodore 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson and Jim 
Tully hope for a hearing, let alone a re- 
spectful, respectable audience. In spite of 
their blunderhead awkwardness, Authors 
Dreiser and Anderson have won _life- 
memberships in the U. S. literary Senate. 
Jim Tully’s persistent clamor in the lobby 
has not yet gained him admission. Crudely 
violent writer of crudely violent melo- 
dramatics, Author Tully has done better 
books than Laughter in Hell, but none 
more typical. 

Barney Slaney, six-foot-five and solid 
as stone, was a brave engineer but his wife 
was a b-d w-m-n. When Barney discov- 
ered the facts he killed her and her lover, 
was sentenced to a convict camp for life. 
But he did not stay long. Told off to help 
bury yellow-fever victims in a nearby 
town, Barney made a graveyard break and 
got away. In his flight he met up with a 
lovely virgin, conveniently orphaned by 
the epidemic. Naturally they fell in love 
In a Western mining town they married. 
soon became most popular members of the 
community. Barney was happy but he 
smelt rats. Just as they were planning to 
move on to Canada the detectives found 
him. 

Nobody expects humor in Author 
Tully’s conscientiously grim works, but 
sometimes it is there. “She was beautiful. 
Her waist, open at the throat, showed the 
outline of her bosom, flushed pink and 


white.” 


Mother & Children 

Here ArE My CHILDREN—Mona Good- 
wyn Williams—Mohawk ($2).* 

Publishers, who take a chance on nearly 
every book they publish, this year are 
taking fewer. Many a book that would 
have seen yesterday’s light will never see 
today’s. A first novel published in this 
year of grace-under-pressure is warranted 

| worth scrutiny. Such a first novel, and 
| well worth the scrutiny, is Authoress Wil- 
liams’ Here Are My Children. 

Momma loved all four of her children. 
but some of them baffled her. John, the 
youngest, was a solid citizen and would 
help raise the family fortunes as soon as 
he was old enough. Martie was a comfort. 
But Stephen’s poetry made her uneasy; 
and she was terrified of what pretty 
Christine would do with herself. Momma 
wanted the family to stay together. But 
when Papa, who had lost all his money. 
tried to commit suicide, everybody realized 
something had to be done. Martie was 
first to go. Her job led her into a rich 
marriage that looked all right on the sur- 
face. When Martie’s husband got Chris- 
tine a job in Manhattan Christine soon 
found there were strings to it, began to 
realize what was wrong with Martie’s mar- 
riage. Christine fell in love with a man 
in the office, left it to live with him. 
Momma knew less & less of what was 
happening to her children, but she was 
more & more worried about them. Then 
Stephen, who stayed unhappily home, 
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drove his car off a bridge. At his death™ 
the family were together again and things) 
were clearer: Christine would get married, 
Martie’s husband would do _ better, 
Momma, with one child dead and the 
others gone, breathed more easily, wag’ 
resigned. 
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Murders of the Month 

Herewith, in order of merit, are listed 
detective fiction books of the past month: 

THE STUDENT FRATERNITY MurpDER= 
Milton Prosper — Bobbs-Merrill ($2), 
Skilled Detective Rankin points the crime 
through yellow hoods and yellow hair. 

Tue ENp or Mr. GARMENT—Vincent 
Starrett—Crime Club ($2). Stabbing of 
a famed writer whom many disliked and 
had opportunity to kill. 

THE CorPSE ON THE WHITE Hovse 
LawN—"Diplomat’—Covici, Friede ($2), 
A smart, lucky young diplomat solves the 
retrieves the papers, catches the 
murderer. 

THE RESURRECTION MURDER CAsE— 
Stanley Hart Page—Anopf ($2). Chris 
topher Hand forces self-identification of 
the murderer by trickery with a skull. 

POISON IN Jest—John Dickinson Cart 
— Harper ($2). Introducing mirth 
provoking Detective Rossiter in poison 
cut, hatchet murder and necrophilia. 

MurpDER IN Mary_Lanp—Leslie Ford— 
Farrar & Rimehart ($2), The murder ofa 
small town’s most hated woman solved by 
the town’s woman doctor. 

DovusLte DeatH—Freeman Wills Croft 
—Harper ($2). Sly tricks in murder on 
a background of railroad construction. 

Inspector Hiccins Hurries — Cell 
'reeman Gregg—Dzial ($2). Twenty-four 
hours of hurly-burly mystery-solving. 

Cut Turoat—Christopher Bush— 
Morrow ($2). Much ado about clocks. 

MURDERERS Luck — Henry _ Holt— 
Crime Club ($2). Multiple killings in 
rural England. 

THE SECRET OF THE Morcue—Fred- 
erick G, Eberhard — Macaulay ($2). 
Autopsy technique in a story of bootleg 
ging and body-swapping. 

THE OstrREKOFF JEWwELS—E. Phillips 
Oppenheim—Little, Brown ($2). A young 
diplomat gets a princess and her jewels 
out of revolutionary Russia, with, of 
course, difficulties. 

MurDerR ON THE GLAss FLoor—Viola 
Brothers Shore—Long & Smith ($2). A 
liner’s new dance floor christened by a 
murdered woman. 


code, 


Books of the Week 

OnE Day IN Octoser — Sigurd | 
Hoel—Coward-McCann ($2). Sec- | 
ond-prizewinner in a recent Inter- 
Scandinavian Fiction Contest; much 
grimmer than Author Hoel’s Sinners | 
in Summertime. 

NAPOLEON — Hilaire Belloc — Lip- | 
pincott ($4). For admirers of Bel- 
loc’s indefatigable partisanries 

LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS 10 
THE BARONESS BurRbDETT-CouTTS— | 
Dutton ($2.50). Hitherto unpub- | 
lished letters of an aging novelist to | 
a lady charitarian. 

A Lonc Time Aco— Margaret | 
Kennedy—Doubleday, Doran ($2). | 
Reviewed next week. 
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